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THROUGH THE 


‘* Forbidden to write my views, I am giving the 
views of others which coincide with my own, culled 
from many different sources.”’ 

Lucy Houston. 


A Bombshell at Stresa 

M. Litvinov, Russian Foreign Commissar, 
when the chairman was about to put the vote, 
suddenly interposed with a fresh demand that 
treaty repudiations should be subjected to sanctions 
not only if they endangered peace in Europe, but 
also if they endangered peace outside Europe. 
‘* Before giving my vote,’’ said M. Litvinov, “ I 
should like to have some explanation or interpreta- 
tion of the resolution in the sense that the com- 
mittee would be free to propose measures not only 
for Europe, but also for other countries. Otherwise, 
and here came a most threatening ultimatum, “ I 
am afraid that I shall have to make a reservation 
with regard to this part of the resolution.” 


It was a bombshell. Sir John Simon turned 
crimson. 
Daily Express. 
ee 


Anger in Germany 


A dangerous state of irritation at the League’s 
condemnation of Germany is revealed by Press 
comment to-night. Typical headlines are :— 

‘* Geneva Gives its Sanction to Lies.”’ 

‘* Geneva Conspiracy Against our Young 
Army.” 

‘* Litvinov Dares to Indulge in Coarse Insult.”’ 

‘* Will the League Defame us again?” 

The Bérsen Zeitung says: ‘‘ The resolution is 
a combination of insult, misrepresentation, sheer 


LOOKING GLASS 


lies, falsification of history and _ incredible 
conspiracy.” 

The Government organ, Vélkischer Beobachter 
says it will now be “‘ very hard for Germany to 
find the way back to Geneva again.” 

Daily Express. 


Ward Price writes in the “‘ Daily Mail” » 


Europe has reached a dangerous deadlock. This 
is the impression I have obtained from following 
Closely the events of the past critical fortnight. 
I heard Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Sir John 
Simon express their views to the British Press on 
the proceedings at Stresa, and though my encounter 
with Herr Hitler was limited to an exchange of 
greetings in the hall of the Four Seasons Hotel 
at Munich, I have had an opportunity of learning 
the German’ Chancellor’s views from reliable 
sources. These and many other contacts convince 
me that the only Power that has benefited from the 
intense international activities of the last ten days 
is Russia. M. Litvinoff, the Soviet Foreign Com- 
missar, recently considered Europe’s ‘‘ Public 
Enemy No. 1,” and cut off from all contact with 
the British Government, has made good use of 
Russia’s recent admission to the League of 
Nations. . . 


From Russia’s increase of influence over 
Western Europe, all other countries are worse off 
as the result of recent international activities. As 
a very prominent statesman at the Stresa Con- 
ference said to me, the negotiations there did not 
reduce armaments by a single rifle. The reason of 
the Soviet Government, which, through M. 
Litvinoff, played a large part in bringing it about, 
was that the Bolsheviks delight in any measure 
that will help to set Europe by the ears. The 
practical result of the Geneva denunciation of Ger- 
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many has been, however, to cancel all the progress 
towards a rapprochement with that country which 
was made at the Anglo-French discussions in 
London at the beginning of February and con- 
tinued by Sir John Simon’s visit to Berlin. 

Every single German, from Hitler downwards, 
interprets this vote of censure as a demonstration 
that the other Powers which signed the Treaty of 
Versailles propose to resume a policy of domina- 
tion and dictation towards Germany. But the 
worst sequel of the League of Nations denunciation 
of Germany has been to make her extremely bitter 
against Britain. Very highly placed Germans say 
that when they were talking to Sir John Simon 
they understood that the entire past was to be 
blotted out, and that in future Britain and Ger- 
many would work together on a basis of absolute 
equality and individual sovereignty to make the 
peace of Europe more secure. ‘‘ My mission,”’ 
said Herr Hitler during these conversations, ‘‘ is 
to restore the German nation to its old standards 
of self-respect and absolute independence of all out- 
side interference. That is a matter on which I 
cannot compromise in the slightest degree, but, 
under that reservation, I am ready to co-operate 
for world peace with the other Western European 
Powers.”’ 

Such are the reasons that responsible Germans 
advance for the astonishment and indignation 
which they express at the British Government’s 
association in Geneva with the League’s 
condemnation of the German repudiation of 
the military clauses of the Peace Treaty. It is 
now being asked on every hand whether the action 
of the British Government in supporting the vote 
of censure was not an act of unparalleled folly. 


Vile Communist Literature 


With the near approach of the Jubilee the flood 
of vile literature put out by the Communist Press 
increases in volume, and it is a disgraceful thing 
that no steps should be taken by the authorities 
to defend the Crown from these beastly insults. A 
few weeks ago attention was called in these 
columns to the disgusting caricatures of H.M. the 
King and other members of the Royal Family 
appearing in the Daily Worker, the organ of the 
Communist Party of Great Britain, which, as is 
well known, is a section of the Communist Inter- 
national financed from Moscow. In addition to 
this daily issue of vileness there is a steady out- 
pouring of pamphlets from the same printing 
press, distributed at a price which is clearly un- 
economic, indicating that outside sources are 
responsible for the publishing. Quite one of the 
worst of these disgusting sheets is entitled ‘‘ The 
Jubilee and How,” consisting of 82 pages (demy 
octavo) and priced at ld., a figure which is 
obviously far below the cost. On the cover there is 
an utterly offensive picture of the Royal Family 
as a Punch and Judy Show, undoubtedly by the 


same creature who is debasing his craft by his 
cartoons in the Daily Worker. The work is in 
exact keeping with that employed by the Bolsheviks 
in Russia in their godless campaign. As might be 
expected, the letterpress in this particular 
pamphlet is as vicious as the cover. The whole 
idea of the Jubilee is decried, but the nauseating 
thing about this outrageous stuff is that it is taken 
as representing the views of the average working 
man in the country, and the author has the 
effrontery to write that the Jubilee ‘‘ affects us 
only in the indirect sense that we, the British 
people, have not thought it worth the bother to 
attempt to replace the British monarchy by a 
British Republic.’’ (Our italics.) 

In a choice piece of writing in the second chapter, 
dealing with the history of the past twenty-five 
years, in which the wretched author makes out 
that he is giving the point of view of the working 
man, we read how all the Royal Families of 
Europe, including, of course, King George and 
Queen Mary, are “‘’bloody nuisances.”’ The argu- 
ment employed for this nice expression is that the 
late war was a ‘‘ family row among the European 
royalities,”’ or if it was not, then the Royal families 
were incapable of stopping it, being mere puppets 
in the hands of intriguers. Another chapter deals 
with British Imperialism and the East, wherein it 
is given out that “‘the policy of British Imperialism 
towards China has been to thwart in every way the 
movement for real, radical revolution and inde- 
pendence, and to bring about equally by hook or 
by crook the subordination of China to the ends 
and purposes of Imperialism in general and British 
Imperialism in particular.’’ The author, naturally, 
has to take the view that his Soviet masters are 
not at all responsible for the dreadful state of 
anarchy which exists to-day in large parts of China. 
He would have it that the Chinese people are 
struggling to follow in the footsteps of the 


U.S.S.R., which throughout is held up as the © 


perfect model of Socialism instead of the most 
atrocious and cruel tyranny which has ever existed. 
Here is another extract from the chapter on The 
Jubilee and the Workers :— 


In the reign of George V the Empire has become 
more than ever a gigantic engine of exploitation and 
oppression .... We draw our final reflection for all 
workers invited to Jubilate : to rejoice in the reign of 
George V is to rejoice over the successful resistance of 
British Capitalism to the emancipation struggle of the 
British workers—to rejoice over the fact that British 
capitalism is more thoroughly prepared for class war 
than it ever has been—more prepared for class war than 
it is even for international war, for which likewise it 
is more prepared than ever. 


and, finally, this last extract may be noted :— 


The Jubilee celebrations are deliberately designed to 
divert public attention—particularly that of the workers 
—from realities to false issues. They constitute as a 
whole one elaborate ‘‘ circus,” staged expressly to 
divert attention from the fundamental rottenness of the 
social structure for which the British monarchy serves 
as a gilded figure-head, and from the malignant 
crookedness and self-seeking of the dictatorial gang 
who really rule and who use George Windsor as a 
lightning conductor, 
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The Jubilee celebrations are, in fact, part of the class- 
war preparations of the ruling Capitalist gang who 
know that their evil system is tottering to its collapse. 
The right way to greet the ‘‘ Jubilee ” is to make it an 
occasion for mass demonstrations of loyalty 
to the international solidarity of the working- 
class struggle, of loyalty to the Red Flag 
of Revolutionary Socialism, of loyalty to the 
fraternal union in struggle of all who are exploited and 
oppressed, of loyalty to the united revolutionary front 
against War and Fascism, of loyalty to the proletarian 
revolution triumphant in the U.S.S.R., of loyalty to 
the militant proletariat everywhere, and its battle 
philosophy, revolutionary proletarian Socialism and 
Communisin. 


That is the only way in which a worker can celebrate 
the Jubilee without disgracing himself and betraying 
the cause of his class. 

The circulation of this nauseating stuff may not 
be large, but it gives fodder to the mob orators, 
and the part that mob orators played in the French 
Revolution, together with the scattering of gross 
libels on the French Royal Family, should not be 
forgotten. There is not the least sense in allowing 
such subversive literature to be issued. Conditions 
in this country may not be similar to those which 
existed in France 160 years ago, but there are those 
amongst us who are doing their utmost to inflame 
passion against law and order, and their incessant 
incitement to upset the Constitution and the 
scandalous holding up of the Royal Family to 
ridicule should not be further tolerated. The 
British people are supposed to have a fund of 
sound common sense, but this at any rate is not 
being exercised by their elected Ministers. They, 
in very truth, are neglecting their duty so long 
as they refuse to take action against the foreign- 
financed revolutionaries in our midst who are in- 
capable of decent behaviour in any walk of life. 


The Patriot. 


Simonism 

We have in this country a Prime Minister who 
did nothing to strengthen England during the war, 
and a Foreign Secretary who was in the Cabinet 
in 1914. What the Foreign Secretary was in 1914 
he is in 1935, blind to reality. He began his 
correspondence with Berlin without any attempt 
to find out what France and Italy were thinking 
and this breakaway from the policy of united 
action caused deep anxiety in Paris and Rome. 
The French appealed at once to the League of 
Nations, the Italians called up their reserves. Sir 
John Simon coquetted with Herr Hitler. The 
plan had been made for him to go to Berlin. His 
journey had been put off once in the most insolent 
manner by Herr Hitler when the British Govern- 
ment announced that they were no longer going to 
allow the defence forces of this country to rust. The 
recent proclamation of Germany’s military inten- 
tions shows that we are past the era of ‘‘disarma- 
ment talks.’’ The era of Pacifism has served Ger- 
many’s purpose well as a screen. She can now do 
without the screen and shows this clearly, but Sir 
John has only one idea, ‘“‘ to go on talking.” 


Hence no doubt the following paragraph : 


His Majesty’s Government are most unwilling to 
abandon any opportunity which the arranged visit 
might afford of promoting general understanding, but 
in the new circumstances before undertaking it they 
feel bound to call the attention of the German Govern- 
ment to the above considerations, and they wish to be 
assured that the German Government still desire the 
visit to take place with the scope and for the purposes 
previously agreed. 


The Germans jumped at the opportunity of con- 
fusing the issue, and sent an invitation to Sir 
John Simon to go to Berlin. The reaction in 


Paris and Rome against the Foreign Secretary’s 
disregard of Italy and France was such that Mr. 
Eden had to go to Paris to meet French and 
Italians in order to explain away ’’ this un- 


fortunate affair. 


* * 
* 


In the Press 


It is difficult to tell the home reaction to German 
affairs. The politicians are disconcerted, their 
smooth phrases seem inadequate to a naked situa- 
tion which affords no possibility of draperies or 
concealment. The Press on March 18 reflected 
proprietors’ or able editors’ views, and these were 
according to type. The Times, although shocked 
at ‘‘ so flagrant a violation of the Treaty ’’ which 
‘* can hardly be passed over in silence,’’ went on to 
reflect that it had ‘‘ already been agreed in principle 
that the relevant section [of the Versailles Treaty] 
should soon be superseded. . . .’” The Morning 
Post, which is more aware of European possibilities 
than any other daily paper, reminded its readers 


. that the device of limiting armaments was never 


hopeful. ‘‘ It is in the heart of men and nations 
that the cause of war really lies. ... There is very 
little difference between Herr Hitler in his brown 
uniform and the German Emperor. ... There is 
no sense in blinking . . . realities.’” The Daily 
Telegraph did not commit itself to much in the 
editorial, but published an article by Professor 
Morgan which was beyond price. The Liberal press 
was divided between its hostility to the National 
Government and its dislike of Herr Hitler. The 
News-Chronicle was frankly taken aback. The 
size of the new German army surprised and 
shocked it. The German Government has raised 
‘* new and formidable obstacles in the path of 
European understanding,’’ and the moment chosen 
is ‘‘ much worse ”’ than the “‘ tactical blunder of 
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issuing the White Paper on the eve of Sir. John 
Simon’s visit to Berlin.’’ But the writer, taking 
courage as he proceeded, suggested that “‘ it is 
vital that these conversations should continue. .. . 
The Four Power Pact would, perhaps, provide the 
medium.’’ Evidently a sanguine fellow, the 
leader writer of the News-Chronicle! The Man- 
chester Guardian is far more aware of the serious- 
ness of the situation than its fellow Liberal. The 
German armament is “‘ a smack in the face for .. . 
the general treaty system framed under the sanction 
of the League. . .. Under what circumstances, if 
any, would she return to the League? Or does 
she reject it finally, being intent solely on power— 
the power of arms and the power of politics that 
flows from arms? ’’ (Our italics.) That phrase is 
a suggestive one. The power of politics that flows 
from powerful arms is very great. It is the only 
power Germany understands. 
** 
* 

War Makers 

There are two kinds of men who cause war. 
Those who mean to have something belonging to 
someone else, and whose policy includes the use 
of military power to obtain their objective. Herr 
Hitler is a very good example of this class of 
individual, and he is reinforced by a ruthless gang 
of men who have seized the power in Germany, 
while he is eagerly followed by a people at once 
virile and subservient. The other kind of war- 
maker is the man who, finding himself in office 
owing to his adroitness in small affairs, and his 
knowledge of the Parliamentary game, has no 
idea of a fixed national policy, and who has in- 
sufficient character to keep him on any course. Of 
such men there is no more perfect example than 
Sir John Simon. In 1914 he was in tthe Asquith 
Cabinet when that group of unforeseeing men 
found Europe exposed to Germany’s attack. They 
had had warnings enough, but they had dis- 
regarded them. They were unaware, apparently, 
that being ‘‘ in office’? meant anything but deal- 


- ing with British Parliamentary matters and giving 


Ireland Home Rule. Lord Morley, who was one 
of them, has left us a day-to-day record of the dis- 
cussions in the Cabinet when ministers found they 
could no longer evade the great issue of Germany’s 
policy of expansion. Of all the wobblers during 
those fateful days the one who wobbled most was 
Sir John Simon. He had then, fortunately for his 
country, no connection with foreign affairs, but 
he oozed doubt and hesitation all through the crisis. 
In the first days (July 24 to 27) when, as Lord 
Morley says, ‘“‘ we could no longer wait on 
accident,”” Sir John Simon “ contributed scarcely 
anything.’? On August 2 he was “‘ all for resigna- 
tion . . . Lloyd George and Simon heading the 
schism.’? On August 3 Sir John was still resigning 
‘ with quivering lips and tears in his eyes. He 
was even firmer than I was.’’ That same day he 
changed sides in the Cabinet. We beg those Con- 
servative Members of Parliament who are uneasy, 


as many of them are, about the conduct of British 
foreign policy, to consider what they should do 
in the crisis we are traversing. SIR JOHN 
SIMON IS A WAR-MAKER OF THE MOST 
MISCHIEVOUS KIND, AND IT IS LUNACY 
FOR US TO KEEP HIM WHERE HE IS. 


British Security 

A White Paper on the defence of the country 
(CMD 4827) was issued by the Government on 
March 5. It was initialled by the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. It is in fact, although 
not in name, an apology for the false views pressed 
upon the country by our “‘ statesmen ”’ during the 


years that have elapsed since the war. Whether 


from lack of vision or from cowardice, or both, 
British political leaders of all parties have vied with 
one another in misleading their fellow countrymen 
about the state of Europe and the appalling risks 
that we were running in disarming. Conservatives 
cannot claim any superiority over Liberals and 
Socialists in this matter, for the record of the 
Baldwin administration of 1924-29 was the worst 
of any post-war Government in matters of defence, ' 
and Mr. Baldwin and his Conservative colleagues 
were as responsible for disseminating false ideas as 
any Socialist, while the culminating bubble of the 
League of Nations, the Locarno Treaty, was blown 
under Conservative inspiration, The way to pro- 
duce wars is for peaceful nations to disarm as we 


have done. 


The Pacts 

The Government have in this White Paper given 
their explanation of the reasons for our present 
weakness. These are set forth in the following 
passages of the document we are discussing, where 
we are told that our rulers have pursued the follow- 
ing methods of providing for the security of the 
British Empire :— 


(1) By unswerving support of the Leagtie of Nations, 
which His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom regard as essential machinery for promoting the 
preservation of peace by facilitating and regularising 
the means of international co-operation. 

(2) By the promotion, in co-operation with other 
nations, of international instruments designed to pro- 
duce collective security and a sense of security among 
the nations. Among the more important may be 
mentioned :— 


(a) The Briand-Kellogg Pact of 1928 for the renuncia- 
tion by every signatory of war as an instrument 
of policy. 

(b) The Quadruple Pacific Treaty and the Nine-Power 
Treaty regarding the Far East, both designed to 
promote peace in that area and in the Pacific. 

(c) The Locarno Treaties, designed, by a system of 
mutual guarantee, to maintain peace in those 
countries of Western Europe, to the situation of 
which this country has never been and can never 
be indifferent. 

The latest development in this direction is the 
Anglo-French proposal of February 8 for regional 
and mutual arrangements to deter aerial aggres- 
sion and thereby provide additional security from 
sudden attacks from the air, 
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(d) Various proposals for increasing security in 
Eastern Europe and the Danube basin, with 
special reference to the maintenance of the in- 
dependence and integrity of Austria. These 
involve no military commitments, direct or in- 
direct, by this country. (Our italics.) 


We call attention to the italicised passages. It 
will be observed that all these agreements, pacts or 
treaties—and there are many more than are here 
enumerated—cover the same ground and repeat the 
same pledge, but those who compose them have so 
little faith in their efficacy that no sooner is the ink 
dry on one of these instruments than another is 
composed, as if by the perpetual baking of pie- 
crusts one unbreakable one could be produced. 
This portion of the Government apologia ends with 
a description of the various Disarmament Confer- 
ences, other agreements we have signed, and a list 
of occasions on which British Governments have 
given away British interests. 


Peccavi ? 

Now after thus stating in cold and colourless 
language the shocking derelictions of duty of which 
successive Ministers have been guilty, some expres- 
sion of regret, of repentance, might have been 
expected. It is not forthcoming. The men who 
have put us where we are are not ashamed of them- 
selves, they do not feel that they are to blame. On 
the contrary, it is the public which has brought us 
to this pass :— 

Hitherto, in spite of many setbacks, PUBLIC OPINION IN 
THIS COUNTRY has tended to assume that nothing is 
required for the maintenance of peace except the exist- 
ing international political machinery, and that the older 
methods of defence—navies, armies and air forces—on 
which we have hitherto depended for our security in 
the last resort are no longer required. THE FORCE OF 


WORLD EVENTS, HOWEVER, has shown that this assump- 
tion is premature. 


There is nothing here about the Anti-War pro- 
paganda for which Mr. MacDonald was largely 
responsible during the war when we had our “‘backs 
to the wall,’’ nor about the steady drip from almost 
every Government spokesman since 1920 in favour 
of ‘* pacts,”’ ‘‘ collective security,’ and what not, 


nothing about the pacifist poison of the League of 
Nations Union, of which Mr. Baldwin, as well as 
Mr. MacDonald, is a vice-president, and of which 
Sir Austen Chamberlain is an active member. Oh, 
no, it is not these gentlemen who have misled the 
public, but, apparently, the public which has mis- 
led them! They, whose business it is to guard 


the British Empire and who have all along known 
the danger, were kept from action by the ignorance 
of the people they had hoodwinked. Really, if 
Parliament swallows such stuff it is self-condemned. 
** 


Serious Deficiencies 

Having put the blame off their own shoulders on 
to those of John Bull, the Memorandum goes on 
to state the various deficiencies we have been 
accumulating since the war. We disarmed our- 
Selves in the air in 1919, and subsequently we have 
allowed serious deficiencies to accumulate in all 
arms. We should, unless a programme of defence 
was commenced, be unable, in the event of war, to 
defend ourselves or our food supplies. 

The country and the Empire would no longer possess 
an adequate standard of defence. If, therefore, in spite 
of all our efforts to keep the peace, an aggression should 
take place directed against ourselves, we should be 
unable to secure our sea communications, the food of 


our people or the defence of our principal cities and 
their population against air attack. 


Collective security, the authors of the White 
Paper have discovered, is of no use without 
collective strength. 


The Real Authors 

While the two London dailies that support the 
Government were praising their courage, vision, 
statesmanship, in beginning thus tardily to repair 
some of their own appalling errors; while the 
League of Nations Union was fulminating against 
those who could dream of putting the Empire into 
a state of defence, and while all the Pacifists and 
other enemies of the Empire raged together at so 
horrible an idea as that of protecting the English 
country and its inhabitants against attack, no one 
has yet given praise to the real miracle workers, the 
actual authors of this change of heart on the part 
of Messrs. MacDonald and Baldwin. For years 
their experts have told them of the dangers run by 
Great Britain, dangers of which the public is as 
yet totally ignorant. In season and out of season 
Ministers have been kept informed about German 
ré-armament, Russian arms and the immense and 
growing hostility of certain countries. Our Man- 
darins did not turn a hair. The experts are sworn 
to secrecy, they may not warn the public, they are 
few in numbers, their votes don’t count, and they 
cannot influence the electorate. But under Lord 
Lloyd’s leadership the Annual General Meeting of 
the Conservative Party has returned to this matter of 
National Defence again and ayain, and last autumn 
the evidence of feeling wasoverwhelming. Ministers 
realised that they must ‘‘do something about 
defence.’” They were jettisoning India on ortho- 
dox Socialist lines, but they could not also follow 
the Socialist policy in regard to disarmament and 
keep Conservative votes. We owe the conversion 
of our Ministers to Lord Lloyd’s persistence in this 
matter. Year after year he has made it his own. 
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Year after year he has rallied Conservative voters 
to the great cause of national security. He has had 
the whole weight of the Government against him, 
as well as the Pacifists, with their wealth of propa- 
ganda. He has persisted, and our thanks are due 
to him, and to those who have supported him, in 
this grave national emergency. Without their out- 
spoken demand for attention to our defences the 
White Paper, for which ‘‘ J.R.M.’’ claims credit, 
would never have been written. 


The National Review. 


* * 

Sympathy with Germany 

To my mind the grand enigma of Germany is 
still not solved. Does she some day mean mis- 
chief, or not? At any rate, I can enter into her 
feelings at being lectured from the Geneva holy of 
holies by Litvinoff, representative of the most 
bloodthirsty and treacherous régime of all history. 
This was a sorry sequel to Stresa, but was inevit- 
able once Russia was allowed into the League. 
He was brazen enough to try to drag Japan into 
the European discussion. The blunt truth is that 
so long as Russia shares in the Geneva discussions 
the League’s claims to be high-minded rest on 
mud. The great spy trial in Paris had a big 
Russian ‘‘ end ’’ to it, which seems odd when we 
hear that France and Russia are nearly allies again, 
but isn’t really .because Russia double-crosses 
everybody. 

Sunday Pictorial. 


* * 
* 


Lord Snowden’s Prediction 


Lord Snowden will no doubt recall a curiously 
inadequate prophecy of his own. When, 21 years 
ago, Mr. Lloyd George introduced a Budget with 
an estimated expenditure of £206,000,000, Mr. 
Snowden predicted in the House of Commons that 
by 1924 the Budget expenditure would have risen 
to £250,000,000. In that very year, 1924, Mr. 
Snowden, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, intro- 
duced his first Budget, with an estimated expendi- 
ture of £790,000,000. 


Morning Post. 


1910 

The Kaiser had declared that ‘‘ Germany’s 
future lay upon the waters,’’ and now Germany 
was ringing with a speech made by his Chancellor 
to the effect that an increase in the German fleet 
was the best guarantee of world peace. To counter 
this threat to our naval supremacy there was a 
demand that we should lay down this year, not 
four dreadnoughts, or six, but eight. Mr. George 
Wyndham’s couplet, ‘‘ We want eight, and we 
won’t wait’’ was being chanted everywhere twenty- 
five years ago. 


But now in 1935 England doesn care. 


Cuckoo in the Nest 


There are three or four male cuckoos to every 
female. Hence a queer drama of social conse- 
quences. The first result is that all the courting 
is done by the male, who does not dare to cease 


reiterating his love-call even in a thunderstorm. 
Spoilt by this superfluity of lovers, the female 
ignores her family responsibilities. She will have 
nothing to do with nest-building, that ‘‘ getting a 
home together ’’ in thousands of pieces which is so 
pleasing a preoccupation with respectable birds. 
So, if she can find a vacant newly-built nest, the 
hen cuckoo lays her egg in it. Otherwise she 
deposits it on the ground, afterwards carrying it 
in her beak to a nest already containing eggs re- 
sembling hers in colour and markings. The con- 
duct of the infant cuckoo in forcibly ejecting the 
other fledglings from their parents’ nest is a logical 
outcome of the hideous selfishness of its mother. 
Yet poets continue to accept the cuckoo as a 


poetical bird ! 


Morning Post. 
* * 


Unclouded Vision 


Mr. Joseph Farquharson, the veteran painter of 
Highland scenes, who died yesterday, was full of 
dry Scottish humour, and delighted especially in 
telling stories against himself. The anecdote of 
the gillie who, seeking the supreme superlative, 
said: ‘‘ Meester Farquharson’s peectures are 
almost as guid as photographs”’ is legendary. 
Less well known is a conversation which the 
Academician said he once overheard in a public 
gallery. A social worker, accompanied by a 
reformed reprobate, was rhapsodising before one of 
Mr. Farquharson’s pictures of Highland cattle. 
‘* Have you seen the wraiths of northern mist, the 
red streaks of twilight blotting out the yellow 
moon, the beasts’ flashing eyes?’’ she asked. 
‘* Not since I gave up the drink, I ain’t Mum,”’ 
was the prosaic reply. 


Morning Post. 
* 


As Others See Us 

‘** Gentlemen, Germany has just declared war on 
us, but His Majesty’s British Government can- 
not see that peace is thereby in any way 


imperilled.”’ “ Der Simpl,” Prague. 
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LADY HOUSTON has received the following 


Letter from 
The Archbishop 


Canterbury 


letter from the Archbishop of Canterbury:— ~ 


Dear Madam, Lambeth Palace 
I am desired by the Archbishop of Canterbury to acknowledge 


the receipt of your letter of April roth enclosing a telegram from 
the Secretary of the Christian Protest Movement. His Grace has 
for long been deeply concerned about Russia and has done what 
he can to show his interest in the aims of the Christian Protest 
Movement. With a view to showing his sympathy with the 
Russian emigres in this country and in France, the Archbishop 
has promised to speak at a Service in St. Martin’s-in-the-Field on 
May 16th, at which many representative Russians will be present. 


Yours faithfully, 
ALAN C. DON, Chaplain. 


ON RECEIVING a telegram from the Christian Protest Movement asking for 


help in the battle against the pernicious influences of Godless Russia, 
working to destroy religion all over England especially amongst the 
children, Lady Houston wrote as follows to the Archbishop of Canterbury :— 


Your Grace, 


I feel on reading the enclosed that | cannot do better than 
to send it to you. I know you will most certainly sympathise. 
Therefore, as it is too big a problem for any lay person, | feel 
sure that I shall not appeal to you in vain to fight for this cause. 
I remember how sympathetic you were when the movement 
first started, and I subscribed £11,000. 


Il am, Your Grace, 
Your humble servant, 


LUCY HOUSTON. 
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The Defence London 


By the Saturday Reviewer 


HERE was an unobtrusive announcement in 
the press the other day that a new Home 
Office Air Raid’s Precautions Department 

was being formed in Whitehall to put the local 
authorities in touch with Government policy in 
measures for the safety of the civil population. 
The gas attacks from which this country has 
suffered hitherto have been from the politicians, 
and from such societies as the League of Nations 
Union. They have been subtle, poisonous and 
well organised, and no counter-measures have yet 
been improvised to deal with them. 


But these are not the gas attacks with which the 
new sub-department is to deal. No, our Govern- 
ment have at last awakened to the fact that there 
is some danger of an attack by Germany from the 
air with weapons more formidable than were ever 
before employed in warfare, and is unobtrusively 
preparing to consider the disagreeable problem. 


Being so disagreeable, the newspapers have left 
it severely alone. The British democracy must 
not be disturbed by thoughts so unpleasant with 
the spring and the jubilee coming on. But it is 
seasonable to remind the reader that two years 
or so ago Lady Houston made an offer to 
contribute £200,000 for the defence of London 
against air attacks, an offer contemptuously 
ignored. Events move swiftly in the air and these 
lost two years may have made the difference be- 
tween safety and danger. 

Another item of news which coincided with thi 
official announcement came from Germany. The 
Nazis had presented their Chief with a charming 
little birthday gift—nothing less than a formation 
of twenty battle-planes. Herr Hitler was delighted 
with this token of affection and esteem. It is one 
more symptom of what is called the air-mindedness 
of the new Germany. Their thoughts are all of 
the conquests of the air, not peaceful but warlike 
conquests, conducted by great, powerful and swift 
flying formations. 


ATTACK AND DEFENCE 


These two pieces of news, then, go together; on 
the one side the preparation to attack; on the other 
the preparation to defend. In fairness, however, 
it must be said that Germany also thinks of 
defence. For some years back she has been train- 
ing her population to take all possible precautions 
against gas-attack. The people are provided with 
masks and taught to wear them; they are trained 
to take cover when the tocsin sounds; fire-squads 
and gas-squads are drilled in measures to neutralise 
the poison when it falls. Everything that science 
can suggest and organisation can carry out is done 
to meet attack from the air. 


So also in France. 


But in Great Britain, nothing so far, or nothing 
visible, but this sub-department of the Home 
Office. It is said that gas-masks have been manu- 
factured in sufficient quantities to provide against 
emergency, but they certainly have not been issued 
nor have the population been trained in their use. 
We have lagged behind our Continental neigh- 
bours, bemused in this matter as in most others by 
our demagogues. We have even relied on the 
prophylactics of Geneva, and have looked to 
** Uncle Arthur,’’ as Chairman of the Disarmament 
Conference, to persuade the rest of the world to 
emulate our harmlessness. 


LAST WAR-—AND THE NEXT 


It has to be confessed that this problem of 
defence against air attack is not easy, nor does it 
tend to grow easier with modern developments. In 
the Great War the aeroplane was still in its 
dangerous infancy. Its range and its load were 
both comparatively small. It could carry bombs 
sufficient for quite an alarming amount of damage; 
but its range was inconveniently short and limited 
by the weight of its load. Moreover, the enemy, 
in the later stages of the war, was so fully occupied 
in meeting the attacks of the British and the 
French that he had only a small balance of 
energy and of material to devote to our home 
front. 


Nevertheless, it was bad enough then, as the 
civilian may remember; but if it comes again, it 
is going to very much worse. 


There is the weapon to be considered. Chlorine, 
or mustard gas as it was known to the trenches, 
is not, properly speaking, a gas at all, but a liquid, 
which may, however, be vaporised. Used as a 
charge in small explosive bombs, it had most un- 
pleasant effects, deadly when taken into the lungs. 
But dropped in quantity or even sprayed over a 
city in favourable conditions, its effects might well 
be devastating. It works its way through clothing 
and leather. 


In naval practice on one of His Majesty’s ships 
some of the stuff fell on a hatchway, and a sailor 
trod on it, with the result that it worked through 
his thick boot-sole and he was laid up with an 
ulcerated foot. This noxious, tenacious and 
penetrating fluid might make London an extremely 
unpleasant place to inhabit in time of war. 


Then there are high explosive bombs of devastat- 
ing power, not such small things as used to be 
carried, but enormous fellows, such as might 
devastate a quarter of the city. 


Such are the possibilities of air attack, and there 
is no blinking the fact that London is a very large 
and vulnerable target. Our capital lies at our 
Eastern gate, a vast, crowded, helpless civilian area 
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almost impossible to defend. Germany, on the 
other hand, is less vulnerable. Her capital city 
lies far back and is less important to her bulk than 
London to these islands. 

Then there is another side of the problem, the 
relation of attack to defence. The militarist power 
which chooses its own moment for attack has an 
obvious advantage over the pacific nation which has 
the more passive réle of defence. At the present 
moment—so Herr Hitler is said to have told Sir 
John Simon—there is parity between the British 
and German forces in the air. Could England 
defend herself with the same number of aeroplanes 
as are required to attack her? Hardly. 

In the air, as elsewhere, it will no doubt be 
found that attack—or the power to attack—is the 
best defence. The German will not be deterred 
from attack by the possibility that his victim may 
be able to ward off the blow; he will hesitate, how- 


ever, if he has reason to suppose that his enemy 
can hit back and hit hard. 

There lies the best hope of peace, in our own 
strength and in good alliances. If there is such 
strength on both sides that either have good reason 
to fear the other, then both may be expected in 
prudence to refrain from aggression. But if one 
side is weak and the other side strong, if the weak 
side has great possessions and the other side none, 
then, human nature being what it is, especially 
Teutonic human nature, the temptation may be 
irresistible. 

The problem is not only of the air; sea-power is 
still important. Naval blockade is still a weapon 
which might make our Continental neighbours 
prefer to remain at peace with us. The first blow 
would be from the air, but the last blow might be 
from the sea. Let us not forget our Navy in 
remembering our Air Force. 


THE MASTER ; By Hamadryad 


gentlemen—I knew them in my youth— 
Obsessed by a perverted zeal for truth, 
Decided they would form a Liars’ Club; 
Which should be known as the Beelzebub. 
The prompt response was highly gratifying ; 
You’d not have guessed how popular is lying. 
Seventeen statesmen instantly applied, 

Fifteen of whom proved highly qualified, 
While two with black-balls had to be content 
Through blurting out the truth by accident. 
Members of Parliament arrived in queues, 
And the selectors found it hard to choose, 
When all deceived with such consummate zest, 
Which were the poorest liars, which the best. 


From Harley Street there came a useful lot, 
Some of whom qualified while some did not. 
Those hardly reached the standard it was plain, 
Who merely lied to save their patients pain, 
While those who did it to enhance their fees 
Were all elected with the greatest ease. 

The Law—well there a ticklish point arose, 
Since barristers, as everybody knows, 
Although their skill is positively eerie 

In cases calling for suppressio veri, 

Are paid the enormous fees their arts entail, 
That truth and right may everywhere prevail. 
For long the Selectors pondered what they ought 
To do. At last they had a happy thought, 
And said ‘‘ We will consider, if you please, 
Only. the claims of eminent K.C.’s,”’ 
‘Adding ‘‘ It causes us great pain to turn 
Away the Juniors, but they’ve much to learn.” 
Came City brokers, men in butchers’ shops 
And Fleet Street journalists and motor cops, 
Came temperance advocates and financiers 


Who swore they hadn’t told the truth for years. 
Briefly, the project knocked the country cold, 
And though no lady members were enrolled 
(Not cock and hen its aim but cock and bull) 
The list of members very soon grew full. 

And all went well. Truth never got a thought; 
Some lied at luncheon, others with the port. 
Some lied at cards and one, ’twas mentioned later, 
Lied half a sovereign out of the head waiter. 
All, I repeat, went well. The project thrived 
Until the day when Mr. X arrived. 


He was a hard-boiled Scottish politician 

Who'd lied himself into a high position ; 

His other qualities were quite obscure, 

But as a liar his fame will long endure. 

The older members rode him for a fall, 

But he with practised ease outlied them all; 

He lied them till they gasped ; he lied them dumb, 
By inspiration and by rule of thumb, 

Till one disgusted member cried ‘‘ No doubt 
Truth pays the best with chaps like that about.” 
He was reported and at once suspended, 

But from that hour the club’s career was ended. 
Some died of envy, others bowed with care, 
And broken in spirit went to lie elsewhere, 
While three accomplished Ministers of State 
Vowed they would ne’er again prevaricate. 

At last, like him who strode the burning decks, 
Alone, but lying still, was Mr. X. 

So passed from sight, but not from mind, the club, 
Lamented only by Beelzebub. 

But who was X, you ask, as well you may? 

Is he long dead or still alive to-day? 

Does he hold office still, and if so what? 

Well, I could tell you, but I’d rather not. 
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HE more the Budget is analysed the more it 
becomes apparent that the present Govern- 
ment have no real sense of duty. If ever it 

were necessary for a British Government to think 
Imperially it is now. The clouds are spreadin 

over Europe. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Sir 
John Simon go to Stresa, of which the upshot is 
deliberately to reiterate our responsibility under 
the Treaty of Locarno, which means that we may 
be called upon at any moment to take up arms— 
AND WE HAVE NO ARMS. We could not 
send a single division to the Continent if we were 
called upon to honour our obligations. Our Air 
Force would be a joke if it were not a shameful lie. 


After Stresa comes Geneva. There Sir John 
Simon associates himself deliberately with France, 
Italy and also all the small fry of the League of 
Nations (Denmark excepted) in passing a vote of 
censure on Germany for “‘ failure in her inter- 
national duty.” It is arguable that Germany 
deserved such a censure, but whether or no is not 
in question. We are not dealing with a legal 
argument but with something which overrules all 
tribunals, namely brute force, or its modern equiva- 
lent, namely scientific means of destruction. Ger- 
many is re-arming to such an extent that all the 
nations of Europe are shivering in their shoes and, 
with that blessed phrase ‘‘ collective security,”’ they 
are huddling together for their mutual protection. 


A Call to Arms 


It stands to reason that at Stresa the Prime 
Minister had no right to reiterate the obligations 
of Great Britain under the Treaty of Locarno unless 
he was prepared to redeem them if occasion re- 
quires with a call to arms. To commit the nation 
to such responsibilities without the means to honour 
them is gross betrayal of our own people and our 
future allies, or, alternatively, to lead to the 
massacre of vast numbers of civilians under modern 
war conditions, where bombs and gas attacks will 
be unrestricted upon the entire population of the 
country. 


Let us admit that Germany has defied all her 
erstwhile enemies. It may perhaps be admitted 
that for the benefit of Europe it would have been 

the best guarantee of peace possible if the conquer- 
ing Powers had from the first held her rigidly to 
her responsibilities. It would have been logical, 
and it is what Germany herself would have done 
had she been victorious. France was of this view, 
and the French are a logical nation, but we rapidly 
became disarmed under our Socialist Prime 
Minister, Mr, Ramsay MacDonald, aided by Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin, Sir John Simon, Mr. Lloyd 
George and the whole lot of our pacifist politicians. 
The only party who objected to the sloppy senti- 
ment and surrenderism of the politicians were those 


The Budget Bunkum 


By Kim 


dubbed Diehards, among whom we are proud to be 
classed. 


If the British people had been encouraged to 
remain a military power, and if our policy had been 
to keep our Army, Navy and Air Force on a high 
level, then the Government could have afforded to 
tell Herr Hitler a few home truths. To start 
aggressive verbal tactics with a man who receives 
41 fighting aeroplanes as his birthday present, and 
who is feverishly building up a large army and air 
force, with the enthusiastic support of the German 
nation, is about as sensible as putting one’s head 
in the mouth of a tiger. The Huddling Policy of 
** Collective Security:”’ is a horrible gamble. No 
military expert would give a fig for Russia’s 
material support. The fate of Britain, butting into 
the quarrels of Europe without the means of de- 
fending herself, is so appalling as to beggar 
description. Nor have we so far taken the slightest 
active steps beyond a trivial addition to the Air 
Force, to prepare for the inevitable holocaust if we 
enter into the quarrel, in which we guarantee to 
intervene, 


A Pretty Trio 


This is what Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon 
have done for us at Stresa and Geneva. Anything 
more crazy than this action of the responsible 
statesmen of the nation is quite impossible to con- 
ceive. Mr. Baldwin, who one day ridicules the 
** Collective Security ’’ and the next supports it, 
makes a worthy third of the triumvirate of 
tricksters. 


With these appalling commitments and prospects 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain presents a Budget which 
offers bribes to the democracy, but he does not 
speak of the necessity of huge expenditure in the 
immediate future to build up our national defences. 
We are living largely on capital by spending the 
Death Duties. Taxation generally is at a war 
figure. He reduces the Income Tax on small 
incomes to encourage a larger birth-rate, but not 
the slightest provision to prevent the unborn babies 
from being bombed by enemy ’planes. The Budget 
may be an astute electioneering dodge, but it is 
gambling with the lives of every Briton, born and 
unborn, and instead of being proud of it, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain has every reason to be 
ashamed of a surplus. 


Direct subscribers who are changing their 
addresses are asked to give the earliest 
possible notification. to the Saturday 
Review,”” 18-20, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
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Down the Path— 


—to Revolution 


By Colonel Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


= ISTORY repeats itself’? is an old and 

trite saying which, both for the sake of the 

Country and possibly that of their own 
skins, our present misrulers would do well to keep 
prominently in mind, instead of ignoring. In- 
deed, there is nothing more remarkable in our 
political history than the failure on the part of those 
who have been charged with the government of our 
affairs since the war to regard the teachings of 
history and experience, and while there is much 
to applaud in the quietness with which the tax- 
payers have submitted to the outrageous demands 
made upon them during the last twenty years, it 
would be very unwise to assume that that com- 
placency will continue indefinitely. 


Revolution and exile once visited England and 
her then rulers, and no historian would question 
the statement that the beginning, as well as a 
main support, of the trouble was the question of 
taxation. Queen Elizabeth conducted an expen- 
sive war on half the income the Stuart Kings 
found inadequate in time of peace, and the sense 
of injustice in relation to taxation flared in the 
minds of Englishmen during the first half of the 
seventeenth century. It is strong in the hearts of 
their present-day descendants, and the history of 
the first half of the twentieth century may yet 
supply a striking parallel to that of three hundred 
years ago. 


And Defence is Neglected ! 


The tax invented to relieve the stress of warfare 
and imposed only in times of national danger has 
become the mainstay of peace time finance, and 
we are apparently expected calmly to acquiesce 
although the one and twopence in the pound of 
1909-14 is now four and sixpence, and our 
Defence Forces utterly and admittedly inadequate 
despite that extortion. Income tax was first 
imposed by Pitt during the French Revolutionary 
wars, in December, 1798, as a war tax, which was 
repealed at the Peace of Amiens four years later, 
and then reimposed on the resumption of hostili- 
ties until the end of the Napoleonic wars. The 
wars ended in 1815. The tax was abolished in 
1816. In other words, it was an exceptional tax 
levied in exceptional circumstances, and cannot 
legitimately be regarded, as it is now, as the normal 
source of income for M.P.’s, redundant Cabinet 
Ministers, socialistic experiments and whatnot. 


Not until 1842 was there a resumption of what 
was felt to be a very doubtful expedient and 
although in the French panic of 1848, and the 
current fears of Louis Napoleon, it was proposed 
to. increase income tax to a shilling, the proposal 
was abandoned, Mr, Gladstone’s famous Budget 


of 1853 outlined a plan not only for the reduction 
of the tax, but for its complete and final extinction, 
and although the outbreak of the Crimean War 
interfered with the project, immediately after the 
war the tax was reduced to sevenpence, despite 
the added debt of £42,000,000 incurred by the 
military expeditions. 


The Boer War, like the Crimean War, was 
conducted on an income tax of one and threepence, 
and the precedent set after the Crimean War was 
followed in 1903 when the tax was immediately 
reduced to elevenpence. 


Thin End of the Wedge 


But in 1909 Mr. Lloyd George became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and with a first com- 
paratively very modest increase of twopence em- 
barked on that career which has caused a postwar 
publicist to write of him, “‘ By a skilful graduation 
of the income tax, Mr. Lloyd George, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was smoothing a path for that 
new War Finance which has enabled him and his 
colleagues to deprive the rich of half their in- 
comes.’ Had the writer continued, “‘ and by 
halving the incomes of the rich he ensured, as an 
inevitable consequence, that the unemployed 
should be numbered in millions,’’ he would have 
been equally accurate. 


Nothing is more certain than that industry 
must fail under a system of high taxation, for as 
a recent pamphlet justly expounds, ‘‘ When, in 
consequence of high local rates, prices rise and 
contracts are lost and workmen must be dismissed, 
the flagging industries, and those whose money is 
invested in them, are more heavily taxed to support 
the unemployed, and the heavier taxation again 
reacts unfavourably towards the industry 


concerned.”’ 


Our post-war politicians, in short, are hoist with 
their own petard. Twenty years after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities they are still extorting the 
highest of wartime taxation, with the shameless 
object of bribing the electorate by extravagant 
expenditure on ‘‘ social services.’” But since that 
expenditure is the most certain check to revitalised 


‘industry, they can, so long as they maintain it, 


do little permanently to relieve unemployment, 
and—most justly rewarded— they sin against the 
economy of their country without gaining the prize 
for which they have sacrificed us all. Far from 
luxuriating in popularity, it is doubtful if at any 
time the words ‘‘ Statesman ” and “‘ Politician ” 
were held in greater contempt. Far more! With- 
in.one hour of the appearance of a Hampden or a 
Pym, England would be ablaze against them. 
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Empty Gesture 


By Robert Machray 


T Geneva on April 17 the Council of the 
League of Nations publicly arraigned and 
condemned Germany for the manifesto 

issued by Herr Hitler on March 16 establishing 
that State as a great military Power in defiance of 
treaty obligations. Normally, the Council com- 
prises fifteen members, and fourteen of them were 
present, Germany, the accused, being the absentee. 
Thirteen voted for the resolution censuring 
Germany, and one abstained—Denmark. The 
thirteen States were Argentina, Australia, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Mexico, Portugal, 
Poland, Russia, Spain, Turkey, and Great 
Britain. 

On the face of it the list of those voting against 
Germany is impressive. It contains most of the 
Great Powers of the world, and three of them— 
England, France and Italy—had brought the 
resolution from the Stresa Conference. They pro- 
moted it at Geneva, but not till after long, secret 
meetings in the hotel sitting-rooms there—the 
real centres for the League of discussion as of 
pressure—was the unanimity of the thirteen States 
procured. Denmark alone held out, on the ground 
apparently that the resolution was likely to preju- 
dice the League far more than Germany. 


A MOCK TRIAL 

The vital question was whether the resolution 
had sufficient substance in or behind it to compel 
Germany to admit that she had sinned and had been 
justly condemned. There was not the slightest hope 
of anything of the sort, and this had the effect of 
turning the Council’s proceedings, with its verdict 
at the close, into something uncommonly like a 
mock trial and the resolution itself into a mere 
brutum fulmen. Very soon this was plain from 
the reaction in general to Geneva shown by the 
German Press and in particular from Hitler’s 
response. 

Summed up, the comment of the whole of the 
newspapers of Germany was that the Geneva reso- 
lution was ‘‘an empty gesture ’’ —and this is 
exactly what it does amount to. Hitler, in his 
reply, denied the right of the Governments which 
had voted for the resolution to set themselves up 
as judges of Germany, and he said that as he saw 
in it an attempt at a new special treatment for his 
country, he consequently rejected it in the firmest 
manner. He added that he would make known 
shortly his views on the various matters dealt with 


‘in the resolution. 


Could it be supposed, taking Hitler’s record into 
account, that he would accept that resolution with 
whispering humility? Was it not rather to be 
concluded that he would take instant advantage of 
the new situation thus developed to concentrate all 
German eyes on himself and the big national pro- 
gramme for which he stands? Was it not to be 
expected that he would make full use of the oppor- 


tunity to appeal to German patriotic feeling? He 
is a master of such occasions, and it so happened 
that his birthday fell on April 20, the day he sent 
out his Note of Rejection of the League’s claims 
and verdict. 


All Germany joined in celebrating the Fiihrer’s 
46th birthday as that of the ‘‘ Saviour of his 
country,’’ and the ‘‘ man who, beginning as one of 
the unknown soldiers in field grey, led Germany 
to victory.’’ Indeed, the language of eulogy was 
strained to the uttermost in recounting his achieve- 
ments and in applauding his inflexible determina- 
tion to put Germany on top of the world. Why, 
it was asked, should so great a man be affected in 
any way by so poor a thing as the Geneva Institu- 
tion? And so it comes about that the result, so 
far as the Third Reich is concerned, is that it is 
the solidarity of Germany with Hitler that is 
emphasized, and not the solidarity of the League 
or anything else. 

Apart from the severe blow dealt the League by 
Hitler, the most genuinely significant feature of 
his birthday was the presentation to him of forty- 
one fighting aeroplanes of the latest and most 
modern type for the use of the German Air Force. 
We now know on pretty good authority ~hat 
Germany is turning out fifteen aeroplanes every 
day, and this gift to Hitler may well rub in the 
importance of that fact and its bearing on the 
peace and security of our own country, though 
our fatuous Government still fails to realise “t at 
all adequately. 


MADHOUSE POLICY 

Now, consider, on the other hand, the extra- 
ordinary stupidity of our Government’s policy as 
outlined at Geneva and indicated in Parliament. 
Along with the Governments of France, Italy and 
Soviet Russia—of all countries !—in the Council 
of the League it proclaimed Germany a leper 
morally, yet at the same time it says in London 
that it is holding the door open for the return of 
the leper—still unclean! Was there ever a greater 
absurdity? Particularly as the alleged leper cries 
defiantly he is no leper at all! Small wonder that 
so many foreigners declare they cannot understand 
our Government’s policy and therefore think it 
hasn’t any. 

As at Stresa, so at Geneva—words, words, 
words, with more and more to follow at further 
meetings and conferences; empty gestures all! 
Not so in the case of Germany, for her words have 
the heavy battalions behind them. Whatever may 
be in doubt, one thing is certain, and it is that 
Germany under Hitler’s leadership is going on 
from strength to strength, while our leaders, 
Heaven help us, still drone away about a collective 
security that does not exist and a League of 
Nations that is in constant danger of collapse. 
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Eve in Paris 


TTACHING the greatest importance to 
friendly understanding with England, 
France views with grave concern the 

Alliance which M. Barthou arranged with Russia. 
‘““ The situation,’’ says a leading journal, “ re- 
sembles that preceding 1914. We are falling into 
the Russian snare, Tergpiting the treachery of 
Brest-Litovsk.’’ It points out that Alliance with 
the U.S.S.R. may involve France in war, that 
Russia’s help is not to be relied upon, and that 
as her frontiers are now divided from Germany’s 
by neutral territories, she could not invade the 


Reich, to draw away Germanic troops attacking 
France. 


M. Laval has been long opposed to a Treat 
with a Communist Party which makes anti-mili- 
tarist propaganda in France, and is militarist at 
home, a fact difficult to explain. But powerful 
interests favour the Alliance, Léon Blum, Cachin 
and his Communists, the Maire of Lyons, M. 
Herriot who invariably, when measures of National 
defence are to be passed, warns the Government 
“1 will vote for you, but cannot make the 150 
Social-Radicals follow my example.” 

When the Minister of Foreign Affairs goes to 
Moscow next month, he will have received his 
instructions, and doubtless be obliged to ratify 
the Treaty. 


HERE is great excitement over the approach- 
ing maiden voyage of the giant ship 
Normandie from Havre to New York. Also much 
heart-burning and intrigue, for the Compagnie 
Transatlantique has invited many notabilities as 
guests, but others who have been omitted feel 
aggrieved. The recently appointed Academician 
Claude Farrére, author of that fine work 
‘* L’Histoire de la Marine Frangaise,”’ will be on 
board, also charming ‘‘ Colette,’’ popular novelist, 
making her wedding journey with her third hus- 
band, M. Goudekett. 

The Normandie is the most luxurious steamship 
in the world, and the largest, with 79,280 tonnage. 
Her decorations are ultra modern; her floating 
gardens one of the marvels of recent times. 
Replacing the usual melancholy clumps of palms 
are rose pergolas, grassy lawns and flower-beds. 
Exotic blooms will adorn the seven great con- 
servatories, and gay-plumaged birds will warble 
(unless sea-sickness prevent) in numerous aviaries. 

Famous chefs are in charge of the cuisine and 
American Israelites, who avoid German Lines, 
can be supplied with food prepared according to 


Jewish rite. 


ENATOR LOUIS MARTIN has long been 
agitating for the interment in the Pantheon 


of the sacred ashes of Michelet, Edgar Quinet, and 
Renan. He pointed out that Democracy owes a 


debt of gratitude to these glorious memories, and 
must now acquit it. His enthusiasm is at last 
awakening a response in good Republican minds 
and the matter seemed settled until a journalist, 
inquisitive as are his kind, demanded, ‘‘ Where 
are the ashes ?”’ 

M. Louis Martin was puzzled, ‘‘‘I really have no 
idea, myself. Ask the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion’’ he advised. But the Ministry declared 
‘““'You have come to the wrong department. 
Ashes, Memorials, Bones and Sepulchres are 
dealt with by the Beaux Arts!’’ 

The Beaux Arts professed ignorance on the sub- 
ject. ‘‘ The persons Senator Martin desires to 
honour are writers, not artists. It is the business 
of the Instruction Public to ascertain the where- 
abouts of their remains; return to Rue de 
Grenelle,’’ the authorities counselled. 

The journalist had no more time to waste, and 
thought of a better plan. He sent an emissary to 
visit all the Parisian Cemeteries and, learning that 
Edgar Quinet was laid in Montparnasse, Michelet 
in Pére Lachaise, and Renan resting in a tomb 
lent by the Scheffer family, he hastened to relieve 
Senator Martin’s anxiety. 


ARIS of late has been a Royal playground. 
The King of Sweden, guest of M. and 
Madame Constantini in their fine Hotel Rue 
Dumont d’Urville, was entertained with his suite, 
Counts Kerensward and Hamilton at the Elysée, 
the banquet assembling Ministers, Ambassadors, 
and Academicians. H.M. also attended Long- 
champ, undeterred by wind and rain, and found 
time to play tennis in the Bois. 

The Duke and Duchess of Kent, arriving at 
the Gare d’Orsay, were received by reporters, 
photographers and admirers, and endured the 
ordeal with great good humour. Stopping at the 
Hotel Meurice, their first visitor was Prince 


-Nicholas of Greece, overjoyed to greet his 


daughter, and son-in-law. The young couple’s 
stay was brief, but they managed some shopping 
and a dinner at Maxim’s. 

The ex-Queen of Spain looked very handsome 
at a luncheon given in her honour at the British 
Embassy. She wore black, strings of magnificent 
pearls, and a small toque showing one side of her 
luxuriant hair. Of the ten ladies present many 
wore black, some dresses being very short, others 
touching the ground, and Princesse de Faucigny- 
Lucinge brought a welcome note of colour with 
her exquisite Patou-blue toilette, with which she 
wore a blue straw capeline, and emeralds. 

. The ex-King Alphonso, who is at the Meurice, 
gave a dinner to celebrate the betrothal of the 
Infante Don Juan, Prince of Asturias with 
Princess Maria-Mercedes, the fiancé presenting his 
bride-elect with a superb ruby ring. 
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BRITISH LEGION 


Secret Inquiry Held 


ERHAPS I must apologise to Haig House, 

for I am, in this article, about to forestall an 

‘‘ important announcement’? which they 
propose to make on or about May Ist. 

This is to the effect that a special committee is to be 


appointed forthwith to carry out a comprehensive investi- 
gation into Legion administration and expenditure! 


This, so far as it goes, constitutes a triumph for 
the policy of the Saturday Review in publishing 
without fear or favour the truth—irrespective of the 
status of the organisation or individuals con- 
cerned. It justifies to the hilt the exposures made 
and the demands for an inquiry. From the Legion 
point of view it represents a clever, but undignified 
volte face. 


Month after month the Legion propagandists 
have been stumping the country assuring members 
and the public that all is well with the Legion, 
abusing the Saturday Review and vehemently 
denying the accusations made therein regarding 
Legion finances and administration. These 
charges, they declared, were not worth answering ! 
Week after week I have produced fresh facts, not 
one of which has been disproved, showing the need 
for investigation and remedy. Now, in spite of 


extravagently indignant denials, the inquiry is to - 


take place. 
Hash-hush Inquiry 


So far so good. But what I have demanded is 
an independent and public inquiry, which 
apparently is more than Haig House dares to face. 
The Committee about to be appointed will, like 
all Legion Committees, mask its proceedings in 
secrecy. It is to be a hole-and-corner affair with 
no facilities for independent witnesses to be heard 
in open court. Nor will its proceedings be 
reported. 


It will be realised, when I reveal the proposed 
members of the Committee, that the position is 
even worse. Col. Ashwanden will be the Chair- 
man, Major Brunel Cohen, Gen. Fitzpatrick, Capt. 
Graves, Mr. Larking and Mr. Francks will be 
members ! 


Several.of these and particularly the Chairman 
have been prominent in their denunciations of my 
articles and repudiation of my charges. Col. Ash- 
wanden said on Feb. 2nd, ‘‘ The attacks are mis- 
leading and grossly unfair and very largely made 
by men who have an axe to grind.” 


Mr. Francks at the Metropolitan Area Conference 
described these as “‘ silly season stunts of penny- 
a-line journalists.’’ 


‘Is it likely that a Committee composed largely of 
people who have already taken up an attitude 
publicly will issue a satisfactory report ? 


Moreover, some of these same people are those 
responsible for the condition of affairs I have des- 


cribed in previous articles. The defendants, there- 
fore, are also to be their own judges! 


As I said, the move is also a clever one, for the 
Annual Conference is due at Whitsun and many 
delegates were determined to demand explanation 
of the unanswered indictment. Last week a 
Chairman of one of the largest areas said: ‘‘ heavy 
weather ’’ was expected. He wasright. It seems 
as though the officials at Haig House at all costs 
wanted to avoid giving an account of their steward- 
ship and so decided on the old political dodge of 
reference to a committee. All criticisms can now 
be met by the statement that the matters at issue 
are now sub judice and that an inquiry has already 
begun ! 

Moreover as the ‘“‘inquiry’’ is being so 
arranged that its deliberations will probably last 
a year or longer the Legion leaders will gain—as 
they hope—a long respite from awkward and 
embarrassing questions ! 


Last Conference they used Prince George’s letter 
to evade debate ; this year another dodge—a return 
to the tactics of 1933 when, again threatened with 
criticism over Legion Journal censorship by the 
Ministry of Pensions, they put forwatd a commis- 
sion of inquiry! 

All this is not good enough and I appeal to 
Major Featherstone Godley, while there is yet time 
before his ‘‘ important announcement ”’ is officially 
made, to reconsider the matter and to appoint an 
independent committee with full power to take 
evidence from members, officials and ex-officials ; 
to examine all accounts, vouchers, and correspond- 
ence and above all to hold its meetings in public. 


Major Godley, as I showed last week, has 
admitted that there are abuses; he has stated that 
“‘vested interests’? hinder reform. Can he not 
realise that the most effective way of destroying 
such ‘‘interests’’ is the limelight of public inquiry 
which would rally both members and public in 
determination to cleanse the Legion of the parasites 
which infest it, which he unaided apparently has 
not the power to do? 


My Feet go in Black Shoes 


My feet go in black shoes 
And soberly they walk; 
The daffodil goes swinging 
Upon a leaf-bound stalk; 
The nightingale goes winging 
Its dark and tuneful way; 
And my heart goes a’singing 

Because it is so gay. 


. « « « My feet go in black shoes 
And soberly they walk. 
Ivy O. Eastwick. 
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Little Builders 


By Dan Russell 


HE old tythe barn was built of that Cotswold 
stone which takes the colour of the weather. 
On cold, rainy days it was as gray as the 
sky, but on this bright day of Spring the old walls 
seemed to suck in the sunshine until they glowed 
with the colour of new honey. The heavy stone 
tiles of the roof were lichened and moss-grown 
and the mortar was crumbling between the hewn 
blocks of the walls. Inside, the ancient rafters 
still showed the marks of the old-time adze, and 
they were jointed together with wooden pegs 
instead of nails. The floor of the barn was a 
welter of farm implements; binders, tractors, carts 
and wagons, all grouped together in picturesque 
disorder. 

Outside, the day was warm and summer-like. 
The hedges were green with breaking buds. The 
trees showed the first delicate hint of their summer 
foliage. Lambs skipped and played in the lush 
meadows. Early butterflies danced in the balmy 
air. green-woodpecker uttered wild, 
laughing cry as he flew from ant-hill to ant-hill. 
The countryside was wakening to the coming 
summer. 


The Heralds of Summer 


Suddenly a bird swooped gracefully from the sky 
and clung twittering to the roof-tree of the barn. 
An instant later it was joined by another. They 
were small birds with long, forked tails. Their 
feet were small and fragile. The wings were 
backward-curved and long in proportion. In 
colour they were a sheeny, dark blue, the throat 
chestnut and the underparts of a dull rose tint. 
They clung to the roof-tree and chirruped to each 
other in sheer joy. The heralds of summer had 
arrived ; the first swallows were home again. 

From the distant land of Africa they had come, 
flying day and night in answer to the insistent call 
which bade them return to the English fields. 
Together with thousands of their kind they had 
crossed the seas on untiring wings. Buffeted by 
the winds and harassed by storms these tiny birds 
had flown above the restless waves and, guided by 
some strange, unerring instinct, had returned to the 
old barn where they had raised their brood the 
previous year. 

For some time they remained resting and 
grooming themselves, drawing each feather care- 
fully between their beaks until the filaments lay 
flat and glossy. 

Then, together they launched forward into the 
air. To and fro they sped with beaks wide-open 
hunting the tiny insects upon which they lived. 
Their flight was free and effortless. One moment 
they would swoop down to skim the surface of the 
horse-pond and then, with a flirt of their long- 
forked tails, they would glide up into the air in an 
easy, beautiful curve, 

- That night they slept beneath the rafters of the 


barn, but with the first rays of the sun they were 
awake and moving, for they had much to do. 

Under the eaves of the roof was the nest which 
they had left the previous autumn. Much of the 
mud structure had been broken away by the winter 
rains and frosts. The two birds sat upon the 
crinkled cup and argued loudly. Then, as if 
agreement had -been reached, they flew off. 

But they were soon back, each bearing in its 
heak a tiny pat of soft mud. This was deposited 
on the broken nest and worked into the walls. 
Backwards and forwards they travelled with their 
burdens, building up their damaged home. By 
the evening half an inch of new wall had been 
added to the nest. 

For three days they laboured, scarce pausing 
to eat or drink. On the evening of the third day 
the nest was all but finished; a neat cup of gray 
mud firmly attached to the eaves of the barn. That 
night they slept within the home they had made. 

Only a few more pats of mud were needed to 
finish the work, and the next morning the swallows 
set about their task. But when they returned to 
their nest they twittered in dismay ; for sitting on 
the edge of the cup were a pair of cheeky sparrows. 
The swallows fluttered in and tried to drive away 
the intruders, but the sparrows were too strong for 
them. All day the skirmish lasted; at nightfall 
the sparrows were still in possession. 


Panishing the Intruder 


During the next few days the sparrows lined the 
nest untidily with bits of hay and straw and there 
the female laid her eggs and began to brood. The 
swallows watched the spoiling of their home with- 
out protest, but when the hen sparrow began to 
sit, they acted. 

All day long the swallows flew to the nest, and 
the stupid sparrow did not realise what they were 
doing. Each time they came they added a morsel 
of mud to the walls of the nest, but the sparrow 


_ Sat still on her eggs. 


On the next day the same thing happened again, 
and it was only towards the evening that the 
sparrow realised what had happened. She tried 
to leave her nest to search for food, but her way 
was blocked. The walls of mud reached to within 
a finger’s breadth. of the eaves. The sparrow 
called and struggled, but to no avail. She was 
trapped in a mud prison. 

The next day saw the end. The mud walis 
grew until they touched the eaves and the sparrow 
was immured in darkness. Then the swallow set 
about the building of a new home. 

The flapping struggles within the mud prison 
grew feebler and feebler until they ceased entirely. 
The rogue had been punished. And the little 


builders twittered happily as they built the bowl 
which was so soon to be the home of their first 
brood. 
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** WNTIMIDATION ” Trotsky says, in his book 
| The Defence of Terrorism ‘‘ is a powerful 
weapon of policy, both internationally and 
internally,’’ and even the most ardent admirers and 
supporters of the Soviet must admit that this 
‘ weapon of policy’ had been unstintingly, and 
unceasingly, made use of by the leaders of the 
U.S.S.R., as a method of governing the great 
country delivered into their power nearly twenty 
years ago. 


The old Russia of the Tsars! How she has been 
censured and condemned! But however harsh 
the former rulers were, can they compare with the 
present rulers, whose policy is destruction and 
destruction only, and whose tyranny surpasses any 
autocracy of any of the dead and gone Emperors? 
It has been said that they have 
built up a new and wonderful 
civilisation; but before they 
could begin to build they had 
to annihilate, and this anni- 
hilation knew no pity, no 
humanity, no mercy; and 
every stone of this great new 
building has been fashioned 
out of blood and misery and 
tears! (And this explanation 
has been actually accepted !) 


But whatever else they did, 
the burnings, the massacres, 
the tortures, the enforced 
starvation, the grinding down 
of rich and poor alike, there is 
one CRIME, that, if all else 
be forgotten, should, for 
generations to come, be 
marked on the map of Russia 
with a Cross of blood! For 
that crime alone, if for no 
other, the Soviet Government 
should be forbidden to attend 
the Council Chambers of the 
Great Powers, and should be 
debarred from association with 
civilised nations. 


Revolutions cannot be 
made with white hands 
or clean gloves’’ Vladimir Voltinsky observes 
blandly, but there have been revolutions in other 
countries, both in the past, and in the present 
generation. Other nations, either rightly or 
wrongly, have found their rulers guilty of mis- 
government and have punished that transgression 
with death or exile, but even the French revolution, 
with all its bloodshed and horror and cruelty, gave 
its King a trial. Only in Russia, in the civilised 
nineteenth century was a crime committed that 
should have made the whole world turn in sick, 
shuddering loathing from a Government, who, pre- 


tending ignorance, yet sanctioned this unspeakable 
horror. 


“On the night of July 17th,’’ ran the proclama- 
tion posted up in every town of Russia in the 
summer .of 1918, ‘‘.in accordance with the decree of 
the Ekaterinburg Soviet, the ex-Tsar Nicholas 
Romanoff was shot. His family have been trans- 
ferred to a place of safety.”” For some time this 


The 


ambiguous statement was accepted, for some time 
the true facts of the tragedy were not discovered 
and, when they were first published, were not 
believed. Perhaps the war had hardened people’s 
susceptibilities. Perhaps the story was too ghastly 
to be accepted, was tabulated with the many some- 
what ‘mythical Bolshevik atrocities which were 


THE FOUR DAUGHTERS OF THE TSAR 


From left to right the figures are: The Grand Duchesses 
Maria, Tatiana, Anastasia and Olga . 


circulated at the time, and were received with vague 
expressions of horror and incredulity, and then 
thrust aside from people’s minds as being alto- 
gether ‘‘ too unpleasant to think about.’’ 


‘* The world will never know what we have done 
with them,’’ Voikoff, one of the butchers, boasted 
when the bodies of his victims had been cut to 
pieces and burnt in the secret place in the forest 
to which they had been transported; but when 
Admiral Kolchak’s army took possession of 
Ekaterinburg it became increasingly clear that 
more than one person had been done to death in 
the Ipatieff cellar, and gradually a chain of evi- 
dence led to the discovery of the pitiful heap of 
ashes, and bit by bit the whole tragic story un- 
folded itself to the world. 


What was the offence the Emperor had com- 
mitted? He had been loyal to the Allies. He had 


tefused categorically to consider a separate peace, 
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He had believed himself endowed 
with a sacred trust to keep the 
autocracy intact for his son. He 
had been surrounded by people 


Ekaterinburg.—The house where the foulest crime in history was enacted. 


Above:—The Tsarina with the Tsarevitch. 


who had kept him in ignorance of the 
truth. He had allowed himself to be _ in- 
fluenced by his wife, who had been governed 
by a misguided belief in a false prophet 
and had always tragically misunderstood the 
‘Russian temperament. And what sin had the 
little Tsarevitch committed, or the young Grand 
Duchesses, whose laughing faces under the 
brims of their big flower-trimmed hats. still 
rise before me across the mists of the dead years 
and the shambles of that dark, hideous cellar in 
Ekaterinburg ? 


For reasons of policy, France or Italy or 


America may con- 
sider it necessary 
to ignore what 
happened on the 
night of July 
17th, 1918, but 
it seems unbeliev- 
able that Great 
Britain should 
forget so quickly, 
that she should 
in the past have 
renewed _ diplo- 
matic _ relations, 
and should now 
be contemplating 
a new alliance 
with the Soviet 
Government. It 
should be made 
impossible for 
Englishmen to 
thrust aside and 


ignore this brutal murder. 

The story should be blazoned across the country 
in flaming letters, over and over again; posted up 
at street corners, published again and again in all 
the papers. Every day the public’s too short 
memory should be shocked and revolted by the 
ghastly “details, and England should not be 
allowed to forget that the men with whom 
a young British Cabinet Minister has lately been 
conducting ‘“‘ friendly and frank conversations ”’ 
are the men by whose orders the cousin of the 
King of England and his whole family were most 
foully and barbarously put to death. 
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New Books I ean 
Recommend 


By the LITERARY CRITIC 


EFERENCES to Mr. Winston Churchill 
appear in two of the books I have listed 
below—the biography of the Harrow Master, the 
late Mr. Robert Somervell, and the reminiscences 
of the well-known publisher, Mr. George G. 
Harrap. 


Mr. Churchill had already pointed out in “‘ My 
Early Years ’’ how much he owed to Mr. Somer- 
vell’s teaching of English in the Fourth Form, 
and the Somervell biography returns the com- 
pliment. 


“* My father often spoke in after years of the remark- 
able English compositions Mr. Churchill showed up to 
him, sometimes on subjects quite other than that which 
he had selected. One of these, if I remember right, a 
poem in the style of John Gilpin on Rhampsinitus, the 
hero of one of the tales in J. S. Philpot’s Herodotus in 
Attic Greek, which was one of my father’s favourite 
school texts. Another was an elaborate essay describ- 
ing an imaginary battle in Russia.” 


Mr. Harrap, in his delightful memories of over 
thirty years of publishing, pays an eloquent tribute 
to Mr. Churchill both as author and man. ' Speak- 
ing of Churchill’s biography of Marlborough, two 
volumes of which have so far appeared, Mr. 
Harrap writes : 


‘* Having become party to a financial transaction that 
might lie heavily upon more wealthy firms than ours, 
he neglected nothing that could ensure that eventually 
we should not regret the bargain. I have always felt 
that Mr. Churchill would be more grieved than omnr- 
selves if we were involved in a loss. . . . Few authors 
are so conscientious in the corrections of their proofs. 
Each of the two volumes so far completed have been so 
reshaped and polished after the original manuscript had 
been set up that the identity of the first proofs with 
the printed books is difficult to establish. Mr. Churchill 
is the most human of men and contact with him is 
delightful . . . In his correspondence are touches of 
‘ Victorian ’ courtliness that increase one’s happiness 
in being of the number of his correspondents.” 


Mr. Harrap holds strongly to the view that ‘‘the 
publisher worth the name initiates and creates,” 
many a book often being ‘‘ born in the brain of 
the publisher.”’ 


A Yorkshire Bradman 
Famous sportsmen do not always write the books 
with which they are credited with, but we have 
- the authority of Lord Hawke, who contributes a 
foreword to Herbert Sutcliffe’s book, that it ‘‘ has 
the outstanding distinction of having been written, 
every word of it, by himself.” 


Sutcliffe is exceedingly modest about his own 
achievements, but cricketers all the world over 
will find a great deal to interest them in his 
shrewd and sound comments on every aspect of 
the game. He has a profound admiration for 
Jardine as a fighting captain and as regards Lar- 
wood he expresses the emphatic opinion that his 
bowling is ‘‘ perfectly fair in every way.” 

If Sutcliffe is correct in his judgment, Yorkshire 
will soon have in its side a batsman to rival even 
Sutcliffe himself. 


‘sequential fashion. 
take us ‘‘ rambling,’’ as most people understand 
. the word, that is walking about the country, but, 


This is what he says of Leonard Hutton, who 
is only just eighteen :— 


“I am able to tell the world that he has as many 
shots as a Bradman or a Hammond, and I prophesy that 
when he has played himself into the side he will delight 
cricket lovers throughout the country and the Empire 
with some fascinating batting. His technique is that 
of a master, he has a rocklike defence, a great amount 
of patience, and he is a fighter—in short, he has the 
promise of an England player of the highest class. . . . 
I shall not be surprised to find him attracting as much 
attention as any batsman, including the great Don.” 


The Countryside 
Mr. Cecil Roberts having ‘‘ gone Rustic ’’ to 
the delight of his readers, to please them further 
has now “‘ gone rambling ”’ in agreeable, if incon- 
In his new book he does not 


setting forth gaily from his Pilgrim Cottage, 
treats us to a variety of topics, conversations and 
personalities, some modern, some historical, and 
occasionally, by way of a change, dips into melo- 
dious verse. Needless to say, it is all very charm- 
ingly done. 

Those who are already acquainted with the 
writings of the Cleobury Mortimer postman, Mr. 
Simons Evans, will welcome the continuation of 
his sketches of Shropshire country life ‘* round 
about the crooked Steeple,’’ in the Clee Hills and 
the lovely Rea Valley. Here we have the genuine 
country atmosphere and idiom in a book that 
should while away pleasantly an idle hour. 


Biography : ‘‘ Robert Somervell,” by his sons (with 
four illustrations, Faber & Faber, 5s.) ; “Some Memories,” 
by George G. Harrap (with 16 illustrations, Harrap, 
8s. 6d.); ‘‘ For England and Yorkshire,” by Herbert 
Sutcliffe (Arnold, 5s.). 


Politics : ‘‘ How I Got Licked and Why,” by Upton 
Sinclair (T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., with 38 illustrations, 
7s. 6d.). 


Country : ‘‘ Gone Rambling,’’ by Cecil Roberts (illus- 
trated, Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.); ‘‘ More Tales from 
Round About the Crooked Steeple,” by Simon Evans 
(Heath Cranton, 3s. 6d.); ‘‘ The Dorset Landscape,” by 
G. G. Clark & W. H. Thompson (with illustrations and 
coloured map, A. & C. Black, 5s.); ‘‘ Highways and By- 
ways in the West Highlands,’’ by Seton Gordon (illus- 
trated by Sir D. Y. Cameron, Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) ; ‘Along 
the Roman Roads,’”’ by G. M. Boumphrey (with map and 
illustrations, second impression, Allen & Unwin, 4s. 6d.). 


Travel : ‘‘ Touring in New Zealand,” by A. J. Harrop 
(illustrated, Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.). é 


General : ‘‘ Fragments of an Unknown Gospel,” edited 
by H. Idris Bell and T. C. Skeat (Museum trustees, with 
five plates, 4s.); ‘‘ Modern Mystics,” by Sir Francis 
Younghusband (Murray, 10s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ The Parish Churches 
of England,’’ by J. Charles Cox, edited with additional 
chapters by Charles Bradley Ford (B. T. Batsford, with 
148 photographic illustrations, 7s. 6d.); ‘‘ Horses and 
Ponies,”’ by W. A. Rough (with a foreword. by William 
Fawcett, with 48 photographs, Routledge, 8s. 6d.). 


FICTION : 


‘‘ The Exquisite Burden,” by A. A. Thomson (Herbert 
Jenkins) ; ‘‘ Here is Freedom,”’ by Ada Barnett (Grayson 
& Grayson); ‘‘ That We Might Live,” by Alan Thomas 
(Harrap). 


Adventure, Crime and Mystery: ‘‘ Menace,’’ by Leslie 
Pollard (with a foreword by Air Vice-Marshal Sir Vyell 
Vyvyan, T. Werner Laurie, Ltd.); ‘‘ Wind in the East,” 
by Harry Edmonds (Ward Lock & Co.); ‘ The Blue 
Sash,’’ by Ottwell Binns (Ward Lock & Co.). 
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RACING 


The Cost Ownership 


By David Learmonth 


ROM time to time somewhat rough figures 
appear in the Press purporting to tell the 
public what is the cost of owning a race- 

horse. For example, it may be announced that 
Lord Derby has said that every horse in his stable 
represents to him a liability of five hundred a year. 
This is perfectly true in the case of Lord Derby; 
but it is not true in the case of the man who races 
on a less ambitious scale. 

Leaving out the initial cost of a racehorse, there 
are four items of expense which ownership 
involves: training fees; jockeys’ fees; travelling 
expenses ; and entrance fees. 

The first item, trainers’ fees, is exceedingly vari- 
able and, in the case of a very large owner who 
has his own private trainer, impossible to compute, 
since the arrangement is usually a private one. On 
the other hand, there are very few private trainers 
indeed. 

In the case of a private trainer to an owner on a 
large scale, a common arrangement is that the 
trainer shall be paid a fixed salary, plus a commis- 
sion on the stakes won and the owner shall find 
the stables and forage and pay travelling expenses 
and lad’s wages. All this is, of course, carefully 
accounted for. 

But such agreements are of little interest to the 
general public, who, if they indulge in ownership 
at all, must necessarily rely upon the public trainer. 

The charges of a public trainer vary according to 
his prestige. Some may charge five guineas a 
week with shoeing extra, say twelve and sixpence 
per month, ten per cent. on the stakes won, and if 
they live at certain large training quarters where 
the gallops are communal, heath fees in addition. 
At the lower end of the scale are the small and 
struggling fraternity who will take a horse for as 
little as three pounds ten shillings a week. 


Four Guineas a Week 


It must be remembered, nevertheless, that in 
nine cases out of ten the expensive trainer is worthy 
of his hire, always with the proviso that the owner’s 
horse is good enough. A fair average, however, 
would be four guineas a week per horse, plus ten 
per cent. of the stakes, and twelve and sixpence a 
month for shoeing. In addition, £5 would be 
given to the lad who “‘ does ”’ the horse each time 
it wins. 

This, as will be seen, will bring the cost of 
keeping a racehorse in training up to well over two 
hundred pounds a year. The next item, jockeys’ 
fees, will naturally depend upon how often the 
animal runs. The official jockey’s fees on the flat 
are three guineas for a losing ride and five guineas 
for a winning one. But this does not necessarily 
mean that one will be able to obtain a fashionable 
jockey for this sum. 

Here we must again divide the issue. A large 
owner will pay a jockey in the front rank a 


retaining fee running into four figures and often 
an important stable will do likewise, the owners 
contributing their share of the cost in a proportion 
agreed upon, which is based on the number and 
quality of their horses. After that the jockey is at 
liberty to accept a second or even third retainer, the 
understanding naturally being that these owners 
have no claim if the holder of the prior retainer 
requires the jockey’s services. 

These retaining fees may be treated as overhead 
expenses ; but, for accounting purposes, they must 
be added to the statutory jockey’s fees, according 
to how frequently the jockey rides for the stable 
during the season. Special arrangements are, 
however, often made with jockeys holding sub- 
stantial retainers, which agreements must be 
registered at Messrs. Weatherby’s. 


Payment for Skill 


The fashianabie jockey, then, may as often as 
not be bound by agreements and in the event of his 
being free is in a position to pick and choose. In 
such a position he is entitled to demand a sub- 
stantial honorarium above the statutory scale 
should he win. This he is perfectly justified in 
doing. He says, in effect, ‘‘ There are plenty of 
jockeys; but, if you consider me the best available, 
you must pay me for my skill.’’ 

This may not add considerably to the expenses 
of an owner in luck, for he usually bets an extra 
amount to cover the jockey’s “‘ present if his 
horse wins, But if a series of fancied runners 
loses, it makes a big inroad on his pocket. He 
may, of course, employ a lesser known jockey who 
is often a very capable rider; but his instinct, par- 
ticularly if he is a betting man, is to have the best 
available, and, in any case, there is a precedent, 
which has some foundation built on common sense, 
against being mean. 

Travelling expenses depend upon how central 
are the training quarters. They are heavy, but 
less now than they were. 

Entry fees play a large part in an owner’s 
expenses; but these depend almost entirely upon 
how ambitious a scale he races. In the case of an 
owner like Lord Derby or the Aga Khan, who 
have classic candidates, they are very heavy indeed. 
In the case of the small plating owner from 1} per 
cent. to 2 per cent. of the possible stakes would be 
a fair average. 

Thus the owner of a horse which was entered in 
twenty plates of £200 during the season, not an 
excessive number from which to select events 
which, after the publication of the weights and 
entries, he seems to have a chance of winning, 
would expend, say, £40 in this manner. The large 
owners, on the other hand, may have animals with 
liabilities of £50 on a single race and more if the 
horse starts. On the other hand, they gain more 
if their horses win. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Hitler—The Realist 


Your LADYSHIP,— 


I was delighted to read your letter in the Daily Mail. 
I only wish there were more people like yourself not afraid 
to set out frankly the truth as you see it and as it ought 
to be seen by a public which has allowed itself to be 
blinded by the guile of our semi-Socialist politicians. 

Like Hitler, you are a realist, and accordingly you 
put the very pertinent question, ‘‘ Does Germany care 
whether we approve or disapprove of her demands? 
“Already armed to the teeth and with every intention to 
go on arming, what does it matter to her what we in 
England think—England the only country that talks 
peace when there is no peace? ”’ 

That is the sum of the whole matter. If England were 
as strong as she ought to be, in the air, on land and on 
the sea, there would be no need for our Ministers to go 
about seeking Pacts of Peace between the Powers in 
Europe. England’s strength would sufficiently guarantee 
the preservation of Peace. No Power would wish to risk 
the chance of her displeasure or of her possible inter- 
vention on the side of its opponents. 

Instead of looking after Britain’s armaments, our 
MacDonalds and Baldwins prefer to attend—at the 
country’s expense, of course—an endless series of fatuous 
Conferences that result in nothing but talk and empty 
threats to the one Power that knows its own mind ! 

The Geneva condemnation of Hitler was both a silly 
and highly provocative act. It has been treated by Hitler 
with the contempt it deserved and one can only wonder 
at the folly of our Government in inviting the snub that 
Germany has administered to Britain and the other 
signatories. James HENRY HAWKISON. 


Cromwell Road, S.W.5. 


Comparisons are indeed “ Oderous” 
DEAR MApDAM,— 


You rightly ask what is the use of our approving or 
disapproving Germany’s demands. 

Germany, in the person of Hitler, is determined to get 
those demands complied with when the propitious hour 
has struck, and it is futile for those who want peace at 
any price to expect that any representations on their 
part will have the slightest effect in mitigating the 
demands of a Power that despises their weakness. 

The little picture that accompanies the reproduction in 
the Saturday Review of your vigorously worded letter 
to the Daily Mail suggests an unpleasant but unhappily 
true comparison between the England of the pacifist 
MacDonald and the Germany of Hitler: a dove that 
resembles a cheeky little sparrow, on the one hand, and an 
eagle or vulture on the other. If the larger bird is 
provoked too far, what will happen to the smaller one, 
for all its cheek ? 

There are other comparisons, too, that might suggest 
themselves. When your ladyship made the wonderfully 
patriotic offer of £200,000 towards the defence of London 
from aerial attack, Ramsay MacDonald treated it with 
supreme contempt. Yet Hitler on his birthday is not 
too proud or indifferent to accept the gift of 41 warplanes 
offered by his Storm Troopers and the Old Soldiers’ 
Association. 


In the one case patriotism is frowned upon; in the ~ 


other it receives its due meed of praise and appfeciation. 
One can only wish that Britain had a Hitler to lead it 
instead of being left, as it is, hopelessly weak and 
defenceless through the incompetence of its so-called 
National Government. CHARLES TARKINGTON. 


Windsor Road, Palmers Green, N.18. 


The Only Way to Peace 
Lapy Hovuston,— 


As usual, you have hit the right nail on the head. 
What singular folly provoking the indignation of 
Hitles and Germany when Britain herself is too weak to 


back up with force any protest her ‘‘ National ” Govern- 
ment chooses to make. 

Hitler will go his own way whatever our Government 
or other Continental Governments may say. He knows 
his own country’s strength and his neighbours’ weakness. 

Unless and until Britain becomes the first Air Power 
in Europe, with her command of the seas unimpaired, 
she will continue to have no influence on the course of 
international affairs. Her Peace suggestions will be 
treated with contempt and her protests ignored. 

Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. J. S. 


Confusion and Frustration 
(From Viscount Lymington) 


SIR,—The recently published arrangements for the 
Jubilee Service at St. Paul’s Cathedral make one doubt 
if there is any sense of reality left in those who order our 
public ceremonies. 

To leave out the second verse of the National Anthem 
is thoroughly consonant with the character of our present 
Government, but to those who are thoughtful it only 
registers our national despair. 

How can we pray for our King to be victorious, happy 
and glorious if his enemies be not scattered or made to 
fall? But perhaps “‘ confound their politics ” strikes too 
close to home. 

Even the Prime Minister’s own record might make it 
sound a little ungenteel. When we consider that a 
British Cabinet Minister accepts the toast of His Majesty 
on Russian soil from Russian representatives who stand 
for the very opposite of kingship and all our ancient 
traditions, it is as well that we hide our shame by being 
given no chance of singing an honest manly prayer. 

When we probe into the current history of the Govern- 
ment of India Bill, we can well understand how it would 
be unseemly to chant ‘‘ Frustrate their knavish tricks.” 

LYMINGTON. 

2, Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C.A4. 


Local Government Officials 

SIR,—Nine out of ten of the local government officials 
of the country have a superannyation scheme to which 
they contribute. The tenth has none. 

It would be a fine gesture on the part of the Govern- 
ment to pass a Bill bringing in the small number 
remaining, as a Jubilee Gift to one of the most loyal 
bodies of public workers, and a memorial of the Centen- 
ary of Local Government and the work that has been 
accomplished. 

The Bill has been agreed to by all parties and by all 
interests, and its passage would occupy only a few min- 
utes of Parliamentary time as a Government measure. 

Superannuation is invariably followed sooner or later 
by a substantial reduction in Local rates, while the gen- 
eral standard of efficiency is immeasurably increased. 


ALEX. J. PHILIP. 
Gravesend, Kent. 


More Congratulations 


SIR,—I have read with interest copies of your paper, 
and agree very heartily with much contained in its pages. 
I will take every opportunity of showing it to my friends, 
and wish you all success. E. D. Harris-St. JOHN. 

The Manvers Main Collieries, Ltd., 

Wath-on-Dearne. 


SIR,—Your articles are first rate, fearless and convinc- 
ing, and should appeal strongly to all who have the wel- 
fare of their country at heart. They should take the 
example set by the proprietor of the Saturday Review— 
a splendid woman deserving of every honour which can 
be conferred upon her. 

Your well wisher, 


EGERTON B. LAWFORD. 
36, Hyde Park Gate, S.W.T. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Motor Speed Limit 


SIR,—I have just read the article on Motoring by 
Sefton Cummings in the Saturday Review, April 20th. 

The callous indifference shown in this article to the 
murders deliberately carried out by motors is astounding. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Hore Belisha will be able to 
lessen the fatal and other accidents. 

So many of the motorists are inexperienced and should 
never be trusted with what is really a lethal weapon of 
tremendous power. 

It is most probable that the cessation in the buying of 
new cars is due to the more searching examinations into 
ae drivers’ capability, not the 30 miles an hour 

imit. 

As an old deaf person I welcome anything that may 
lead to more safety on the roads. A number of motorists 
are insured in companies that are unable to pay up big 
damages. I. N. SALMON. 

Mona House, Okehampton, 

Devon. 


Mr. Sefton Cummings’ Reply 


SIR,—Your correspondent; Mr. I. N. Salmon, has mis- 
understood the point of my article. 

Neither motorists in general nor the trade have any 
objection to an experimental thirty mile per hour speed 
limit in towns, provided it is applied with commonsense 
and confined to areas which are really built up, although 
its success in reducing accidents is problematical. 


At present, however, the restrictive signs have been 
put up indiscriminately, and in very many cases broad 
roads, upon which it is perfectly safe to travel fast and 
which cannot by any stretch of imagination be said to 
be built up, are controlled. To make matters worse the 
police, knowing that motorists, who cannot believe that 
such a road could be included in a restricted area, may 
unwittingly exceed the limit on it, set traps in a par- 
ticularly odious manner at the very spot where speed is 
least likely to do any harm. 


If the speed limit were imposed only where it is 
necessary and the police confined themselves to road 
hogs in towns and villages, no one would have any 
justifiable complaint, and I do not think the sports car 
industry would be affected. 


As things are at present, the limits are in many cases 
merely irksome without serving any useful purpose and 
a complete revision is urgently necessary. 


Chelsea. SEFTON CUMMINGS. 


A New Zealand Grouse 


SIR,—‘‘ Ex-Londoner’”’ is to be congratulated on 
debunking the boastful New Zealanders. I have pleasure 
in supporting him with the following facts :— 


1. New Zealand sent more men pro rata of population 
to the South African war than any other Dominion. 

2. One in six of the population served in the armed 
forces in the Great War. The proportion for 
Australia was 1-10 and Canada 1-12. 

3. Lovelock, the long-distance runner and holder of 
the mile record, is a New Zealander. 

4. Tom Heeney, the pugilist, is a New Zealander. He 
is called Hard Rock Heeney by the Americans, 
probably on account of ill-health. 

5. Tony Wilding, one-time tennis champion of the 
world was another New Zealander who was killed 
in the Great War. He was in such weak physical 
condition due to his upbringing in New Zealand 
that he could not raise his arms to brush aside an 
enemy shell which was coming slowly towards 
him. 

6. New Zealand has had the audacity to send teams 
of Rugby cripples to this country, called the All 
Blacks, the name being given to them no doubt 
owing to the fact that they were all so near to 
death. ‘These feeble wretches used to drive in 
ambulances to Twickenham and elsewhere, be 
escorted on to the playing fields by trained nurses 


and there be permitted to win the game, the too, 
too polite English side politely getting out of the 
way. 

7. Bob Fitzsimmons, one-time heavy-weight boxing 
champion of the world was reared somewhere 
around Wellington. It was healthier then though, 
ex-Londoner had not arrived. 

And,I had almost forgotten to mention, I was born and 
reared there too, and I remember so well the masses of 
cherries in our garden every year, how I and my pals 
feasted on them. I regret to hear that they are now a 
luxury. Well “ ex-Londoner ” is hardly a necessity and 
is no asset. PAKEHA. 


The Scottish Legion 


SIR,—I am informed that in spite of the revelations in 
the Saturday Review and the still more serious nature of 
the other charges, the National Executive of the Scottish 
Legion, after a delay of over ten months, has now decided 
not to hold the enquiry demanded at the annual 
conference. 

This can only mean the sacrifice of the Legion, just to 
save the faces of the few who in some mysterious way 
have acquired an autocratic control over it and are quite 
content to see it go to.ruin rather than face the charges 
brought against them. It is certainly to be hoped that 
Lady Houston will not allow the matter to rest. 

If her Ladyship wold also press for an enquiry into 
the control and disbursement of the huge ex-service funds 
in Scotland, she would earn the gratitude of everybody 
who served in the War, and let the public know what is 
happening to the money they so generously subscribe. 

I am sorry to intrude, but the situation in Scotland is 
ugly, and I know that ex-service men as a rule would 
rather go on suffering than air their grievances. 

Glasgow. C.W.W. 


No fortunes have 

been spent on adver- 

tising this grand old 

tobacco, yet since its 

origination over 50 years ago, it has steadily increased 
in favour among men who’ take their pipe ne 
very seriously. Try it! You'll enjoy its rare 
ripened fragrance. 


Bishop’s Move 


SPUN CUT 
TOBACCO 


IN 1 & 2 OUNCETINS 1:1 THE OUNCE 


Issued by Cohen, Weenen & Co. Ltd. 
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ART IN THE SALEROOMS 


COLLECTORS OF OLD CHINA 
By James A. Kilpatrick 


HE great London houses are rapidly passing 
and with them are disappearing the fine 
collection of pictures, old furniture, rich 

tapestries, rare china and porcelain that made them 
treasure-houses of art. No doubt new homes else- 
where are enriched by these dispersals, and 
museums are able to add to their collections; but 
on balance, at any rate, there is a loss to London. 

Many notable collections were drawn upon for 
the Renaissance works of art assembled at the 
home in Berkeley Square of the late Mr. Edward 
Steinkopff, which are shortly to be sold at 
Christie’s, and for Mr. Charles E. Russell’s 
collection of old Chinese blue-and-white porcelain 
that has gone to Sotheby’s. In the Steinkopff 
sale there is some rare Sévres and Meissen por- 
celain, Limoges enamels by Jean Courtois and 
others, French and Italian bronzes, Louis XV 
furniture by Russel and Peridiez, 16th century 
Italian Cassones, fine pieces of Chippendale and 
Sheraton, and panels of Flemish and Brussels 
tapestry. 

Recent sales have failed to provide collectors of 
those things with examples of the best class, and it 
is only the best for which there are ready buyers 
and long prices. Steinkopff, however, possessed 
many things of high quality and some of them are 
of the first rank. 


Rose Chinese Porcelain 


Old blue-and-white Chinese porcelain has long 
been the pride of its collectors. It is unlike the 
white or blue of any other ware. The white has 
something of the shimmer of a precious stone, and 
the secret of that blue has long been lost. Rare 
pieces have sold for enormous sums in the auction 
rooms—that famous prunus-blossom vase or 
‘‘ ginger jar,’’ for instance, which fetched over 
£6,000 in the Huth sale. In that superb little 
vase, a very exceptional specimen, the lovely white 
blossom was imposed upon the blue, not the blue 
upon the white which is the usual formula. 

Mr. C. E. Russell’s collection of this fine class of 
china belongs to the Sung Yiian, and Ming 
periods. Some of his rarities were seen at that 
sumptuous exhibition of ‘‘ Porcelain through the 
Ages’? held in London a year ago. One rect- 
angular box painted in brilliant Mahomedan 
blue may be remembered, as well as several Sung 
vases of great beauty. It is definitely a collection 
for the connoisseur, and the gem of it is the cele- 
brated Yiian documentary vase, dated 1352, the 
companion of which was in the David collection. 
It is exquisitely decorated with a dragon i in pursuit 
of a flaming pearl, and has a long inscription on 
the neck to “ Hu Ching of the Ancestral Hall of 
Starry Desire.” 

It is not often that Walt Whitman’s early 
editions and MSS. come into the English market, 
and there will consequently be unusual interest in 
the extensive collection of such relics of the ‘‘ good 
grey poet’’ of America that is now housed at 
Sotheby’s for disposal, 


“ DIFFERENT”. HOLIDAYS 


ASLEEP ON THE DEEP 
By “Blenheim” 


HERE is something about the sea which 
appeals to an Englishman—part of his heri- 
tage which has descended from his forbears. 

That is perhaps the reason I en my motor- 
cruising holiday so much. 


There were four of us—and a man-about-ship to 
do all the odds and ends which are so boring to do 
oneself but which are so necessary to do. Wash- 
ing up, for example, is the world’s most heart- 
breaking task when one is full of the joie de vivre 
spirit. And cooking, too. 


So when we hired our motor-cruiser at Poole, we 
laid in a large stock of food with a free heart—we 
knew we wouldn’t have to handle it. Not till it 
got in a more interesting state, anyway. 


It cost us £12 a’week to hire the cruiser—a 36 
footer with a Handy Billy engine, built by Thorny- 
croft’s, who certainly know how to build. These 
cruisers cost about £600 to buy outright, I am told, 
and they are well worth it. We took over at 
Sandbanks, which is about five miles from Poole, 
and a lovely place from which to begin a cruise 
for people who don’t know too much about boats 
except the upper decks of passenger liners. Poole 
Harbour is in itself a wonderful place to cruise 
about. It has over a hundred square miles of 
water, and it takes at least a week to learn all the 
delightful trips which can be made. 


The joys of it 


There are wonderful farmhouse teas—two eggs, 
fruit, bread and butter galore, honey fresh from 
the bees, fruit and pots and pots of tea, all for a 
shilling a head. There is the delightful trip up 
the river—it is great fun dodging the mudbanks 
—to Wareham, which boasts three hostels all of 
which cater for the casual visitor with excellent 
results. 


There is Brownsea Island, where animals and 
birds are never touched because it is their sanctu- 
ary. There are two islands which are uninhabited 
and delightful to explore. There are mudflats 
which it is quite fun to dodge—and not such fun 
to be marooned upon. We spent the whole of 
one night upon one, waiting for the tide to take 
us off again, but it was all part of the holiday. 


Then there are sea trips outside the harbour— 
to Swanage, along the coast to Bournemouth and 
to the Isle of Wight. Sunshine all the day, and 
long, sweet sleep at night, tired out after hours at 
the wheel or lounging on the small top deck or 
swimming in really deep water. There is an added 
thrill to diving into water ae or thirty feet 
deep, out in the Channel. 


These are the joys of a motor-cruiser holiday, 
cheaply spent when divided among four people, 


_ and enjoyable right from the first minute you step 


aboard right to the moment you had the boat back 
to her rightful owner with a regretful sigh. 
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MOTORING 


More Speed Limit Facts 


“By Sefton’ Cummings 


AST week I illustrated, by allowing the facts 
to speak for themselves, the effects of the 
recent speed limits on the high-class motor 

industry. I put forward no arguments, because no 
arguments were necessary. A mere statement of 
the loss which the trade is suffering is sufficiently 
damning to speak for itself. 

It must be remembered that the accounts of 
trading losses I gave last week are conservative. 
The executive of a motor manufacturing concern 
or a large firm of distributors cannot afford to pile 
on the agony. There are shareholders to be con- 
sidered, to whom an exaggerated statement would 
mean a considerable diminution in the marketable 
value of their holdings, and there are considera- 
tions of credit which debar any directors from 
crying stinking fish.” 

The facts which I gave last week must, therefore, 
be taken to indicate an even worse state of affairs 
than appears on the surface, and further inquiries 
which I have made indicate that the statements 
already published in the Saturday Review were 
by no means exaggerated. 

The first firm I visited this week, who hold a high 
position in the distributing trade with a record over 
a number of years, stated that never, with the poss- 
ible exception of the panic days of the slump, had 
Easter sales of high-class cars have been so poor; 
while, and this is important, the sales of smaller 
cars, with the exception of two mass-produced 
makes, whose sales had increased, had fallen away 
also. 

Baying American 

The slump in the sales of high-class and sports 
cars was directly attributable to the thirty-mile-an- 
hour speed limit, which made experienced motorists 
hesitate to buy a machine the capabilities of which 
they could seldom exploit. In fact, a number of 
old customers who had been in the habit of renew- 
ing their cars every couple of years or’so, bought 
large engined, slow revving American vehicles at a 
quarter the price of the English makes they usually 
purchased. 

The falling off in sales of the smaller cars was 
due to the uncertainty in the minds of new motorists 
as to how they would fare on the roads in view of 
the multitudinous new restrictions. Many had the 
feeling that, however careful they were while in 
process of becoming experienced drivers, any little 
error of judgment might land them in the police 
court and subject them to one or more of the 
ferocious penalties which magistrates have recently 
been inflicting. 

Another firm of distributors, who have hitherto 
handled a very large number of a famous make of 
sports car, added a further interesting observation. 

They pointed out that not only are people not 
buying this class of motor, but that a number are 
handing in their old models in part payment for 
something less lively, in many cases a machine of 


American manufacture. The result is that the 
second-hand value of British sports cars and, in 
fact, all high-class cars, with very few exceptions, 
is bound to drop rapidly. 

This is certain to affect still further the sales of 
sports cars, for an experienced motorist usually 
looks into the second-hand value before making a 
purchase. It also burdens the distributors with a 
lot of unsaleable vehicles, which locks up capital 
at a time when this is most needed; for no retailer 
in these days can refuse to take a machine in part 
payment, while the customer, having paid a long 
price for his old car a comparatively short time ago, 
naturally expects to get a reasonable allowance 
for it. 

From the manufacturer’s point of view the 
situation is even graver. The distributor can sell 
more than one type of car, though some of them 
specialise in one particular class; but the manu- 
facturer may have built his whole reputation on a 
high-class and speedy production and, if he were 
to change to the type of vehicle which the new 
speed limits are forcing on the public, would have 
to build up a completely new good-will. 


Hopeless Outlook 


Even if a wide range of models is produced there 
is still the question of machinery, a most expensive 
item, which would have to be altered at great cost 
and, in some cases, scrapped if it were decided to 
stop making one type of car and concentrate on 
something different. 

Added to this, unless mass production is resorted 
to, it is no cheaper to produce a sluggish car than 
to produce a lively one. So the firm which has 
always gone in for a small output of highly finished 
vehicles would not be able to compete at all. It 
would have neither the space, the capital, nor the 
sales organisation to embark suddenly upon a mass 
production policy, and, as no-one would pay the 
price it would have to charge for an article no 
better in performance than its lowlier brethren, so 
the firm would go to the wall. 

Unless these drastic speed limits are modified 
very quickly, there is no doubt that incalculable 
harm will be done to what is now our fourth largest 
industry. And sales are likely to fall off even 
quicker than they are falling at present, as people 
get more and more tired of the restrictions. 

It may be as well to point out here that the trade 
does not demand the total abolition of the thirty 
mile an hour speed limit, which it recognises as a 
promising experiment towards the goal of reducing 
accidents in towns. What it does demand is that 
the speed limit should be applied in a common 
sense manner. At present local authorities have 
run riot and limits have been imposed on broad 
roads which have hardly a house on either side. 

Note.—Since writing this article a famous firm 
manufacturing sports cars has been driven into 
liquidation by the new speed limits. 
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Television Without Vision 
By Alan Howland 


} may be supposed that when the special pro- 

grammes arranged in connection with His 
Majesty’s Jubilee have been dealt with, the new 
Director of Television, Mr. Gerald Cock, will be 
able to devote his energies to the development of 
this new branch of wireless entertainment. I have 
every faith in the abilities of Mr. Cock and I have 
no doubt that these abilities will be used in the best 
interests of the licence-holder. 

There are, however, several aspects of the case 
which give one cause for considerable apprehension. 
In the first place we have been informed in no 
measured terms that we must not expect a tele- 
vision service for some long time—the end of 1937 
has been mentioned as a reasonable minimum 
limit. This avuncular warning we are expected to 
accept without question, in spite of the fact that 
there is a highly efficient transmission of television 
taking place daily from the Crystal Palace. True, 
these transmissions are limited in respect of range, 
but those who are in close touch with the technical 
development of this process are confident that by 
diligent experiment the range factor will be over- 
come in the near future. 


The Shackles of Red Tape 


In other words, the experts who are dealing 
daily with high definition television do not believe 
that the public must wait until 1938 before it can 
receive an efficient service. There is no doubt in 
my mind that if this service is to be controlled by 
the B.B.C. we shall have to wait considerably 
longer, and inevitably all Continental countries 
who are unshackled by bureaucratic interference 
will be at least a year ahead of us. 

In the second place, 1 am convinced that Mr. 
Cock will not be allowed a free hand. It is very 
difficult for the outside public to realise the degree 
to which people who, to all outward appearances 
hold important jobs at the B.B.C., are hampered, 
fettered and shackled by red tape of the most 
adhesive and objectionable type. The opinions of 
a Director of This or That, even though they be 
based on personal experience and a thorough 
knowledge of his subject can be, and frequently are, 
over-ridden by nay of inexpert salaried 
officials. B.B.C. programme policy is at the mercy 
of accountants, engineers and ex-Majors, and 
unless Mr. Cock can cut himself free from their 
tentacles Television too will go the same way as 
ordinary broadcasting. 

There is no valid reason why this should happen. 
I have inspected Television at close quarters and I 
am prepared to say that if the B.B.C. programmes, 
the B.B.C. research and general output were con- 
ducted with the same enthusiasm and intelligence 
as can be seen any day of the week at the Crystal 
Palace there would be less grouses from listeners 
and at least one radio critic would be looking for a 
job._ 


There. is a third reason which makes me boggle 
at the idea of the B.B.C. controlling television. The 
Portland Place Pundits have already invented a 
name for me. I am a tele-viewer and it is antici- 
pated that in course of time I shall dispense with 
the ‘‘tele’’ part of me. It is typical of the 
B.B.C. mentality that it should coin a name for the 
recipient of something long before he is in the 
position to receive anything at all. This may 
seem a trivial point, but to me it is not. It is just 
another example of the incurable habit, only to be 
observed at Broadcasting House, of concentrating 
on the roof before the foundations have been laid. 

I do not care whether I “‘ view ”’ or “‘ tele-view ”’ 
so long as what I view is good, and I hope that 
Mr. Cock will concentrate on giving me the best 
possible programmes by the best possible system 
and that he will be allowed to enlist the services 
of those who are most competent to assist him in 
his new and difficult task. 


THEATRE 


“‘ The Greeks had a Word for it” Cambridge Theatre 


HE first time I saw this play I did not like it 
very much. I do not like it any more after 
seeing it for the third time. I suppose 

there will still be people who are attracted to it 
because they think it may be faintly saucy. After 
all, we are all sufficiently well up in things to 
know what word the Greeks had and what it stood 
for. The fact that I alone among many thousands 
find the play stupid and boring is no doubt my own 
fault. 

Miss Joyce Barbour has now taken over the part 
originally played by Miss Angela Baddely. They 
are both competent actresses, and as I consider it 
to be a futile play I cannot say that the perform- 
ance has gained or lost by the change over. 


“Richard II.” The Old Vic 


Shakespeare. 

I was pleased to have another opportunity of see- 
ing Henry Cass’s most admirable production of 
‘Richard II’’ at the Old Vic. Maurice Evans’ per- 
formance as the ill-fated King was, if anything, 
more satisfying than hitherto, while several 
changes in the cast—notably that of Alan Napier 
as John of Gaunt — added renewed interest. 
Vivienne Bennett as the Queen, Geoffrey Ward- 
well as Green and Phyllis Hatch as the Duchess 
of York were other newcomers who succeeded in 
their respective réles. 

Frank Napier was excellent as the Duke ot 
York and once again Morland Graham gave us 
two perfect cameos in the parts of the Gardener 
in the Queen’s gardens and a Groom who visited 
his poor Royal master in his dungeon at Pomfret. 
A most enjoyable evening. C.S. 
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De Valera at Bay 
By A. J. Morrison 


MPHE Free State has commemorated 

the rising of 1916 for the first time 
in the nineteen years which have 
elapsed. Nineteen is an unusual 
anniversary period and suggests that 
Mr. De Valera is window-dressing in 
an effort to hold his position. 


After years of indifference to 
criticism, Mr. De Valera now 
speaks often abont his achievements 
and his objects. There is creeping 
into his attitude a recognition of the 
limit to his powers and an acceptance 
of the fact that he will not achieve his 
absolute Republic for a long time. 


Things have happened fast during 
the past few weeks, and it would 
appear that his frank confessions of 
non-achievement, as he would call 
failure, have been wrung from him 
by the difficulties with which he is 
beset. 

The Dublin strike started from a 
trifling incident, generally regarded 
as a joke. That it became so serious 
is indicative of the resistance to Mr. 
De Valera amongst Irish labour. 


On the heels of the strike came the 
clash with the I.R.A. He handled 
this with characteristic strategy, but 
the fact that he has had to turn on 
his old allies at last shows that they 
are dissatisfied with his results and 
means that he will now have to 
struggle against their opposition. 

Mr. De Valera’s attitude toward the 
I.R.A. and Labour shows a distinct 
change of policy. He sacrificed the 
farming community readily enough in 
the economic struggle which he had 
every confidence of winning. Now he 
will not sacrifice the industrial inter- 
ests in Dublin, as the continuance of 
his former policy would weaken Ire- 
land still further. 


His speeches now are all about the 
far-off nature of his plans. He pleads 
that he cannot begin to build his 
Republic till Ulster is combined with 
the Free State. 


The attitude of the Ulstermen is as 
of old, and any attempt to force them 
to come in would lead to a repetition 
of the situation in 1914, plebiscite or 
otherwise. 


The budget and the financial re- 
turns revealed what was expected— 
that Mr. De Valera was being beaten 
on all sides in his financial war; that 
not only had he crushed the farming 
population, but the financial burden 
on the country had exceeded the 
saving in annuities. Recently, also, 
he had to relinquish what he regarded 
as an important weapon in this 
struggle—the coal imports from Eng- 
land. Instead of placing the con- 
tracts on the Continent, he has had 
to barter them with England to hold 
what is left of English trade. 


Empire 
Diary 


Mr. Bennett, Prime Minister 
of Canada, is expected to arrive 
in England from New York 
this week-end. 

Apr. 27—Ice Hockey Chal- 
lenge Match for Empire Trophy 
(Final): Wembley All-Stars v. 
Hamilton Tigers, Wembley. 


Apr. 29—The Earl of Athlone, 
K.G., at Luncheon to the South 
African Cricket XI, Hotel 
Victoria. 


May !—Canadian Women’s 
Club Silver Jubilee Luncheon at 
the Criterion. Guest of honour 
Lord Hailsham. Colonel 
Buchan, the Governor-General 
elect of Canada, will also be 


present. 

British Chambers of Com- 
merce dinner to Mr. Lyons, 
Prime Minister of Australia, at 
the Victoria Hotel. 

Arrival from Canada of the 
Countess of Bessborough, wife 
of the present Governor- 


Mr. 8S. M. Lanigan O'Keeffe, 
High Commissioner for South- 
ern Rhodesia, at the Easter 
Banquet at the Mansion House. 


May |! 2 and 3—The South 
African Cricket Team open 
their tour at Worcester. 


May 2—Mr. S. M. Lanigan 
O’ Keeffe, High Commissioner 
for Southern Rhodesia, at the 
University College Hospital 
Banquet at the Guildhall. 


May 3—Arrival of Mr. G. W. 
Forbes, Prime Minister of New 
Zealand. 


May 6—25th Anniversary of 
the Accession of the King. 
Royal Procession to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Bank Holiday. 

Royal Thanksgiving Service 
at St. Paul’s. 

The King broadcasts address 
to the people of the Empire 
from Buckingham Palace, 

State Banquet, Buckingham 
Palace. 

Racing: Royal Silver Jubilee 
Handicap, Epsom. 


May 7—Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
at the Banquet of the Royal 
Society of St. George. 


May 8—The King receives 
representatives of Diplomatic 
Corps and of the Empire, St. 
James’s Palace, 11.30 a.m. 

Service of Thanksgiving and 
Intercession, Albert Hall. 

May 9—The Lords and Com- 
mons present addresses to the 
King, Westminster Hall, 11.30 
a.m. 


May 9 and 20—State Dinners, 
Buckingham Palace. 

May 9-25—Royal Naval, Mili- 
tary and Air Force Tournament, 
Olympia. 


Ancestor Hunting 
By Geoffrey Tebbutt 


FFrROM Tasmania, that most English 

part of Australia, the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth and 
Mrs. Lyons spent Easter in visiting 
the south-western corner of England 
whence came so many of the adven- 
turous settlers who could not have 
foreseen how quickly their descen- 
dants would have built up a great 
southern Dominion. 


Mr. Lyons—the first Tasmanian to 
become Prime Minister of Australia— 
and Mrs. Lyons both are Tasmanian 
born. But, especially for Mrs. Lyons, 
this quiet Easter tour was a senti- 
mental journey of stirring interest. 


Tasmanian towns and counties are 
named after those of Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall and Somerset ; Tasmanians 
took to growing the cider apples as 
did their English ancestors. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lyons both are keen students of 
history; the links which bind their 
rugged southern island to this old 
land were deeply impressed upon 
them as they passed the red cliffs of 
Devon and came to Devonport. 

They, too, live at Devonport— 
Devonport in Tasmania—when the 
rising of the House of Representa- 
tives enables them to leave Prime 
Minister’s Lodge at Canberra and 
return to their own home. 

Among place-names and scenes 
which Cornish men and women 
carried in their minds when they 
went out into the unknown, Mrs. 
Lyons has been under the fascination 
of ancestor-hunting and history of a 
strong personal kind. 


Mrs. Lyons, a second-generation 
Australian and mother of eleven 
sturdy Australians, nevertheless is 
able to speak a few words of dialect 
learned from a Cornish grandmother. 
She hastened out from Falmouth in 
the rain to see the school at Redruth 
Highway at which her great-grand- 
father—a romantic old fellow— 
taught. She found the school in 
ruins, but the oldest inhabitant of 
the village was able to tell the Prime 
Minister’s wife her recollections of 
her schooldays there. 


Mrs. Lyons was able to find more 
tangible links with the Cornish 
family of her grandmother. In the 
wind-swept, rain-soaked graveyard 
of the granite parish church of St. 
Mawgan-in-Meneage she knelt in the 
grass deciphering inscriptions on old 
tombstones. 


One of the first she came to was 
the small, time-seared slab over the 
grave of one of her maternal 
ancestors. She wrote in the visitors’ 
book of the cold, empty little church : 
‘* Enid Lyons, Canberra, Australia. 
A descendant of Louisa Orchard, of 
this parish.” 
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Shocks from Hepburn 
By G. Delop Stevenson 


FEW years before the war, in the 
small Ontario town of St. 
Thomas, a schoolboy whose aim was 
accurate threw an apple at an im- 
portant personage. 

The personage was Sir Adam Beck, 
head of the Provincial Hydro- 
Electric Commission, and his busi- 
ness at St. Thomas was a meeting to 
discuss the Hydro-Electric question, 
a matter of great importance in the 
neighbourhood. Naturally there was 
a row. Nobody ever found out who 
really threw the apple, but the boy 
who got expelled from the High 
School for it was young Mitchell 
Hepburn, a farmer’s son. 

Last June this same Mitchell 
Hepburn became Liberal Premier of 
Ontario, and once more he is in 
trouble over electricity. Ontario does 
not now need the amount of power 
she agreed by long-term contracts to 
take from various Quebec companies. 
Hepburn is using arbitrary methods 
to break the contract and the sparks 
are flying. The Quebec bondholders 
are up in arms; business men talk of 
the danger to Canadian credit and 
Ottawa frowns. 

It is not only with Hydro-Electric 
Power, however, that Hepburn can 
give shocks. He is just thirty-eight, 
the youngest Premier Ontario has 
ever had, and he is something quite 
new in the politics of that usually 
sober province. “He is called the 
Liberal Premier and was elected by 
the Liberal Party, but liberalism is 
the one political creed with which he 
seems to have very little to do. 
Instead he oscillates violently 
between socialist and ultra-conser- 
vative policies. 

He is called the streamline Premier, 
and is known not as Mr. Hepburn, 
but as “* Mitch”? or “Hep.” He 
has given the Sergeant-at-Arms a 
black gown instead of a gold braided 
uniform and is abolishing the cere- 
monial of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

He is noted for wisecracks in the 
American style. In spite of all his 
apparent iconoclasm, however, the 
Financial Post, one of Toronto’s most 
serious papers, has summed him up 
as “not Socialist not Radical, not 
revolutionary at all, in fact, ultra- 
Conservative.” 

His foremost idea is certainly not 
Socialist, for it is to cut down the 
cost of government. At the election 
he promised to reduce it by 50 per 
cent.; in office he has brought for- 
ward plans to save a million dollars 


a year, and with both hands he is. 


throwing out what he considers are 
unnecessary officials. 

Yet he risks the credit of his pro- 
vince and country over the Power 
Contracts with truly Socialist light- 
heartedness. He dislikes paternal 
government, disapproves of taxing 
capital, thinks education should be 
more practical and is really revolu- 
tionary in his character and attitude 
of mind rather than by his theories. 

He follows the Conservative rather 
than the Liberal tradition in Ontario 


Mr. Mitchell Hepburn, 
Prime Minister of Ontario 


by J. W. McLaren 
from MacLean’s Magazine. 


by finding himself in opposition to 
the French Government of Quebec. 

Hepburn comes of Scotch-Irish 
stock and still works the farm his 
father and grandfather had before 
him. He has also been in a bank, 
and when war broke out enlisted, 
though under age, but was fetched 
back by his parents. 

Later he joined the Royal Air 
Force but was nearly killed in a 
motor smash, which ended his 
military service and has left him 
with permanent injuries. 

He has sat in the Ottawa Parlia- 
ment, where he first played the part 
of a bright young thing and then 
sobered down to a good fighting 
style. At present he is a man with 
a question mark after his name. He 
may go to the right or to the left, or 
he may merely exhaust himself 
before he comes to maturity, but at 
any rate he is well worth watching. 


South Africa's Jubilee 


Delegates 
By Mary Edmonds 


GENERAL HERTZOG and the 
Hon. Patrick Duncan, Minister 
of Mines, arrive in the Kenilworth 
Castle, on April 29th, for the Jubilee 
Celebrations. On May 6th General 
Hertzog will drive with the Prime 
Ministers of the Empire, in proces- 
sion to St. Paul’s Cathedral, in 
advance of the Royal Processions. 
Before leaving South Africa, 
General Hertzog said :— 


* | will avail myself of the oppor- 


tunity during my visit to England to 
assure His Majesty of the loyalty of 
the Union to its Sovereign. That 


' loyalty with one half of the population 


evokes sentiments of love and 
devotion to his person, and with the 
other half—historically less associated 
with the kingship—assumes the form 
of a sincere desire to mould, under 
His Majesty’s reign, the two great 
sections of our South African people 
into a united South African nation on 
the basis of equality and a sincere 
devotion to the common Fatherland.” 


General Hertzog added that during 
his conversations in England he 
would always be guided by the 
interests of the Union and its people. 
He said that he was convinced that 
mutual goodwill constituted the most 
reliable key to the solution of all the 
difficult problems that were now 
weighing down the world. 


Arriving also by the Kenilworth 
Castle is a representative of the 
Indian community in South Africa, 
who will present to the King a loyal 
address and an inscribed silver 
salver. 

South Africa’s tribute to the King’s 
Jubilee is the inauguration of the 
King George V Silver Jubilee Tuber- 
culosis Fund for South Africa. This 
fund is to supplement existing 
organisations devoted to anti-tuber- 
culosis work. It was first promoted 
by Lord Clarendon, the Governor- 
General, in a broadcast speech on 
April 8th. Provincial and municipal 
organisations for collecting sub- 
scriptions have already begun work, 
and Cape Town has headed the list 
with a donation of £1,000. 

The Government of South Africa 
has drawn up a loyal address to be 
presented to the King, which refers 
to the great constitutional changes 
through which the world has passed 
during His Majesty’s reign. 

It concludes :—‘‘ Throughout that 
critical period your Majesty has set 
all your subjects an example of 
devotion to duty and_ personal 
sacrifice for the general welfare which 
has been an unfailing source of 
strength to them.” 

The South Africa Club will give a 
dinner in honour of General Hertzog, 
at the Savoy Hotel, on Thursday, 
May 23rd. 


Canada’s New Governor 


General 
By A. C. MacNeish 


Montreal, April 8th. 

MPHE appointment of Mr. John 

Buchan as the new Governor- 

General of Canada has had pleasing 

and promising reactions throughout 
the country. 

In this land where “ rugged 
individualism ’’ and democratic tend- 
encies are more evident than in Great 
Britain, the appointment of a 
Commoner, who “has made the 
grade’’ by sheer personal ability, 
appeals to the great mass of the 
people. 

It is very difficult for most 
Canadian citizens to appreciate the 
importance of titles, apart, of course, 
from those belonging to the Royal 
Family. The absence of any bene- 
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ficial contact with those who have 
been granted or already hold titles 
and perhaps also direct contact 
with many ‘black sheep” of 
British families who have been sent 
out to Canada have been partly 
responsible no doubt for the strong 
democratic sentiments that impelled 
the Canadian Government some time 
ago to appeal to His Majesty to defer 
honouring Canadian citizens with 
titles. 

The news of Mr. Buchan’s appoint- 
ment was doubly welcome. He is 
known personally in many parts of 
the Dominion from previous contacts 
in the country ; he is also known as a 
soldier, as an author, and, greatest of 
all, as a man of character. 

In his recent visit to the United 
States, where he was given academic 
honours, Mr. Buchan referred to the 
Republic as a second home. This 
expression of good-will and friend- 
ship has had marked tribute paid it 
in the United States, and they look 
forward to Governor-General Buchan 
as the interpreter of Canadian and 
British opinion in the United States 
and of American opinion in Britain. 

The fact that Mr. Buchan is a Scot 
has been stressed particularly in 
French-speaking parts of the 
Dominion. The French and Scots 
have achieved greater mutual under- 
standing than haye the French, 
English or Irish. Even to-day we 
find many a Fraser and MacDonald 
in the country who speak only 
French. 

In the Old and New - Scottish 
colonies of Canada, from the 
Maritimes to the Pacific, the appeal 
of a brither Scot’? as Governor- 
General is immense. But in all parts 
of the country the welcome to Mr. 
Buchan will be equally sincere and 
enthusiastic. 


A White Paper on 
Head-hunters 


By Ken Pwi 
SQOME time this autumn the British 
Empire may include a stretch of 
territory, 200 miles in length, in- 
habited by a savage tribe known as 
the Wa, whose favourite hobby is 
collecting human heads. 

This primitive fact in a civilised 
age emerges from a prosaic White 
Paper issued last week, by which the 
Governments of Great Britain and 
India and the Chinese Government 
agree to the establishment of a com- 
mission to establish the southern 
section of the boundary between 
Burma and Yunnan. This section 
includes the Wa territory, of which 
I have personal knowledge. 

The last census taken, as far as I 
know, was in 1901, when only 7,667 
Wa were tallied, but as only one 
party has ever passed through the 
central head-hunting country, we may 
assume that this was mainly guess- 
work. I should put the total at 
100,000. 

In appearance the Wa are not un- 
attractive. They have short, sturdy 
figures and are bullet-headed, with 
square faces and exceedingly heavy 


Wa headmen at Pet Ken 


jaws. Their dress consists of just one 
strip of coarse cotton frieze—in the 
cold weather. 

As we found, the Wa villages are 
well-nigh impregnable. Each is 
hidden behind earthen ramparts 
covered with shrub and thorn, and 
avenues of human skulls lead to the 
villages. The cutting off of heads is 
a matter of religion, not a pastime or 
a business. ‘‘ Without the spirit of 
the beheaded man the village might 
lack defence against wandering evil 
spirits,” writes that understanding 
patriot, Sir George Scott, in his 
handbook on Burma. ‘ The taking 
of a head is a sacrificial act, and not 
an example of brute ferocity.” But 
that does not count much with the 
man minus the head. 

Incidentally, the Wa claim to be 
descended from tadpoles, and as tad- 
poles they spent their first years in 
Nawng Hkeo, a mysterious lake 
7,000 feet high in the centre of the 
head-cutting country. When they 
turned into frogs they lived on a hill 
called Nam Tao, and then, their saga 
goes, they progressed in the scale of 
life. Evolutionary deductions can be 
drawn from this. . 


But, at any rate, we hope to wel- 
come the Wa into the Empire. 


Empire or Foreign ? 


FrOouR points of the greatest im- 
portance to our Empire will be 
raised by a resolution to be submitted 
by the executive council of the Asso- 
ciation of British Chambers of Com- 
merce at the annual meeting next 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 
They are 

(1) The use of tariffs and trade 
agreements to maintain employ- 
ment and enterprise, and to ward 
off, as far as possible, the effects of 
glut and distress selling in world 
markets. 

(2) The furthering of British agri- 
culture by a gradual development 


directed especially to improve 

marketing and the encouragement 

of rural employment. 

(3) The maintenance of the ex- 
change value of sterling at a level 
which keeps domestic prices steady. 

(4) The maintenance of stable 
economic relations with the rest of 
the world by the negotiation of 
trade agreements, and the admis- 
sion of an excess balance of imports 
corresponding with the creditor 
position of the United Kingdom. 
There is, in the points printed 

above, a distinct Free Trade flavour, 
and it might be well for the Associa- 
tion to remember that Liberalism is 
as dead as the dodo, whatever Man- 
chester dictates. For instance, ‘‘ it 
has not only been unavoidable but 
probably also desirable and prudent 
for the British Government to deter- 
mine its policy with regard mainly 
to short-view considerations.’ 

Who on earth, except a Free 
Trader, would suggest that the Gov- 
ernment should take a short view in 
its tariff policy? What we want are 
more tariffs, not Black Pacts. And 
consider the Empire first. 


Native Taxation in 


East Africa 

By S. R. Cleland Scott 
Nanyuki, Kenya. 
HE trend of much present day 
opinion appears to be that the 
treatment of any coloured people 
must approximate as closely as poss- 

ible to that of the white races. 

If this is so, the taxation of nat- 
ives in Eastern Africa should be 
altered; taxation of whites varies 
according to their income. On the 
West Coast natives pay taxes accord- 
ing to their income, so why not the 
same scheme for East Africa? 

Adinittedly the collection would be 
slightly more complicated on account 
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of white settlement and the conse- 
quent variation in wages earned by 
natives. 

To a certain extent the present 
native taxation is a perfectly fair 
attempt at taxation according to 
ability to pay. Every male pays 
12s. a year, whether he is a bachelor 
or possesses but one wife; a man 
with three wives pays 36s. 

This is as it should be, because a 
man who can afford to buy three 
Wives must be much wealthier than 
a man who owns but one. 

Other points to bear in mind 
when reading or hearing how badly 
off are coloured races under white 
tule, are that no native is ever cold 
or hungry, which is more than can 
be said for large numbers of people 
in Britain. If ever there is a famine, 
Government steps in and feeds the 
population. Cases are not unknown 
where the “starving” tribe has 
traded part of the free food for sheep 
and goats with a neighbouring tribe! 

Every native is a capitalist: all of 
them own land, sheep, goats, and 
cattle. 

Taxation of Europeans has 
increased considerably the last few 
years but that of the native has 
remained stationary; the benefits 
received, increasing annually, are 
very considerable, not the least, in 
these days of “safety first,” being 
freedom from attack by other tribes. 


South Africa and 
Imperial Defence—I 
By Commodore.” 


[THE position of South Africa in 

the general scheme of Imperial 
Defence has been somewhat obscured 
by a recent speech of Dr. Pirow. 

South Africa is a self-governing 
Dominion and is technically, no 
doubt, not bound in any way by the 
decisions of Great Britain, and this 
point was duly stressed by Mr. 
Pirow. 

The economic interdependence of 
Great Britain and the Dominions is, 
however, so finely balanced that a 
decision from the centre of such 
magnitude in its effect as a declar- 
ation of war is bound to react on the 
outlying portions of the Empire and 


The Harbour, Cape Town 


the neutrality of any one Dominion 
may well be an impossibility. _ 

Indeed, it is difficult to imagine 
any determined enemy respecting 
the neutrality of any one part of the 
Empire, especially where the value 
to the centre is as great as is South 
Africa’s. 

Be that as it may, the problem of 
the Union’s share in the general 
defence scheme of the Empire falls 
under three important heads, sea, 
land, and air. 

South Africa has no Navy, depend- 
ing on Great Britain to maintain a 
squadron in her waters. Yet one of 
her most vulnerable avenues of 
attack is on her sea-borne trade. 

Few people yet realise either how 
vital or how vulnerable a nation’s 
trade is during wartime. A study 
of all the big campaigns of the past 
reveals not only the importance 
which has been attached to this 
branch of warfare, but also that the 
command of the sea is an essential 
factor if a country is successfully to 
survive a war. 

South Africa, territorially, is 
comparatively immune from direct 
Naval attack because the distances 
at which a hostile force would have 


to operate are too great to allow of 
any sustained assault. 


But her sea-borne trade offers a 
much more tempting target. The 
Konigsberg”’ escapade of the last 
war was only a taste of the havoc 
that a single determined raider could 
achieve. 


Additional emphasis is given to this 
point when it is realised that the 
presence of an enemy Fleet in the 
Mediterranean would automatically 
make the Cape one of the great focal 
trade points, which in its turn would 
necessitate keeping a squadron per- 
manently based on Cape Town. 


South Africa’s problem, from a 
purely Naval viewpoint, can thus 
be summed up as follows. In the 
event of this country being involved 
in war, can South Africa afford to 
remain neutral in view of her 
economic ties with this country? 
And would an enemy respect that 
neutrality when an attack on South 
African trade would have serious 
consequences in Great Britain. 

These are questions which must 
be faced when the main principles of 
Imperial Defence are visualised in 
their entirety. 


LATEST EMPIRE ARRIVALS 


Air Mail Passengers.—Mr. E. C. Mead and Captain R. § 
Davidson, from Nairobi, Mr. Naylor, from Enteb 
os Mr. Keene from Mbeya. 


rs. Paterson from Nairobi, 


. L. Peacey, Mr. and Mrs. 


Mrs. W. F. Page, Major and Mrs. G, 


Mr. J. L. 
Mr. H. Gillespie, Mr. E. C. Gillies, Miss K. D, Grattan, Mr. and 


[ . O. Roberts, Miss R. Schaller, Mrs. M. M. H. 
Sclanders, Miss B. G. Scott, Misses D. and_G. Warner, Dr. and Mrs 
J Hockley, Mr. H. L. Mood, Mr. and 


G. H. Beli, Mrs. M. 


t. C. 
; Colonel and Mr., 


arrington, Bulawayo; Mrs. 


Bindura; Mr. L. M. Thomas, Bulawayo; Mr. B. N. Kelly. Wankie; 
Mrs. and Miss A. C, L. a 

Salisbury; Mr. M. Scarff, Salisbury: Mr. and Mrs. &. D. Copley, 
Dr. ine Murray, Gutu; Mr 
R. Harris, Miss D. Evans, Odsi; Mf 
Marandellas; Mr. . 
Umtali; Mr. and M 


ebb, Bulawayo; Mrs. pplebeck, 
D. 8. F Headlands; 
K. and Miss 
reeborn, Gatooma; Mr. R. 8. Dixon, 
Harvey, Gatooma; Mr. J. R. Newton, 


rs. R. Hamilton Roberts, Bulawayo; Miss R 
Schaller, Salisbury; Miss E, L. Peacey, Salisbury. 


aughter, Miss 
eyne, returning from a visit 


f 
to 1. Nakivell of, orth; Mr, and 
Mis. B Mr. T. P sman, of Perth; Mr. an rs, 8. W. Garside, of Melbourne; 
Middlemass Mr. P. Osborne, Mise J. Peake, Mrs, 'H. Phillips, Mr, and Mrs. H. Dixon, of Armadale, Victoria; Mr. and, Mrs. 
r. and Mrs. A. E. Rigg, Mrs. D. Turner, Mr. and Mrs 8 17s mon of Sydney; Der. 8. Battys. De Rei. = of the 

Vieloa, Mr. end Mrs. C. L. Williams, Master J. Wilson. Melbourne Steamship Compeny. with Mrs. Reid; Mrs. A. A. Bray 
Rhodesia.—Mr. 8. W, Sandford Belisbury; Mz. R, E. and the Misses Ida Austin and M. Austin, of Sydney; Mrs. R. L. 
Hardman, Bulawayo; Mr. and Mrs. 8, Thornton, Nairobi; Mrs. Faithfull and Miss H. M. Faithfull, of Bibury, Moss Vale, N.8.W.; 
Mostyn Watkins, Umtali; Mr. E.’Venables, Shamva; Mr. N. Mr. R. O. 8. Johnston, of the Australian Travel Service, from a 
Jacobson, Gwelo; Mr. H. E. Browne, Salisbury; Mr. R. A. Betts, visit to Australia; Mr. J. H. Kitchen and Mrs, Clifford Kitchen, 

igbury; Mr. Fawoett Phillips, Umswezwe; Major V. L. Eyre, of Sydney. (Continued on 642) 
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Why Not Stabilise ? 


(By Our City Editor) 


pee fact that the foreign exchanges have settled 

down to more or less normal behaviour and 
the attack on the “‘ gold bloc ”’ currencies has, for 
the moment, been beaten off, brings to mind once 
more the realisation that international currency 
stabilisation is not such an impossible task as our 
politicians would have us believe. It was a dis- 
appointment to those in the City who still believe 
we have both the brains and the courage to make 
the first move towards stabilisation that the Budget 
contained no hint in this direction. 

It is futile to imagine that stabilisation can be 
brought about by waiting until exchanges achieve 
stability of themselves, for this is a position which 
can only be brought about by international agree- 
ment to which either America or France, or pre- 
ferably both, must be parties with this country. 
At present the American Exchange is around 4.85 
or practically at its former parity with sterling. 
This is a disappointment to the American, who 
seems to think that now U.S.A. has devalued, she 
should have all the export advantages which might 
follow were dollars three a shilling. France, 
having once devalued so drastically, seems hardly 
able to realise what it is costing to keep the franc 
at its new level in terms of dollars and sterling, 
and Britain is apparently frightened of being left 
to decide for herself what is the real value of the 
pound sterling in terms of the dollar and franc. 
Why not take the bull by the horns and stabilise 
at present rates? 


London and Lancashire Insurance 

The accounts of the leading British Insurance 
companies, even during times of depression, are 
exemplary in showing great financial strength, and 
of this the London and Lancashire is an outstand- 
ing example. A sound and conservative policy 
over many years has enabled the company to build 
up reserves which are now reaping their reward 
for the shareholders in the form of large interest 
earnings while playing their part for the policy- 
holders in providing a sound financial security. 
In 1934 total premium income in the underwriting 
departments was some £350,000 up on the 1933 
figure at £5,894,0738, Marine account being 
responsible for a very large proportion of this 
increase. 

There were, however, also increases in the Fire 
department and in the Accident and General 
department. In the Fire account the claims ratio 
is only 38.1 per cent. while that in the Accident 


and General account is 50.4 per cent. of the pre- 
miums. Underwriting profit was £600,712 against 
£586,991 in the previous year, while interest earn- 
ings were £496,615 net against £491,628. Life 
profits were £17,078 and from Excess Profits Duty 
Reserve, not now required, the sum of £114,253 
is brought in. Accident reserves are strengthened 
to £1,000,000 by the allocation of £200,000 and 
Marine reserve to £1,000,000 also by the transfer 
of £100,000. Fire account has a reserve of 
£2,400,000 and there are general reserves of 
£1,500,000. The dividend of £1 per share is at 
the same rate as for the previous year and costs 
£588,355, leaving a balance to be carried forward 
of £2,204,928, against £2,129,812 a year pre- 
viously. The paid-up capital is £1,455,724 and 
total funds, including reserves and surplus, amount 
to £23,664,995. Reserve funds at £10,949,319, 
excluding capital and life funds, represent nearly 
186 per cent. of the premium income, a remarkable 
instance of what may be accomplished by persistent 
soundness of policy. 


Eagle Star 

The Eagle, Star and British Dominions Insur- 
ance Company’s accounts show that Fire account 
produced particularly favourable results last year, 
with premium income at £812,660 with an under- 
writing profit, exclusive of interest, of £45,825. 
General account business also was favourable, but 
as Motor account is shown by the Eagle Star as 
a separate item it is possible, and also instructive, 
to see how small has been the profit from this class 
of policy in the past year. Motor premiums 
amounted to no less than £1,143,047, but the profits 
accruing were only £18,055 against £33,322 in the 
previous year. It is obvious that Motor business 
is a tremendous amount of trouble to all the offices 
compared with the results which it produces and 
the insurance companies are playing the part of 
public servants in providing such an essential ser- 
vice on present terms. Interest earnings rose from 
£154,767 to £186,787 and as £60,382 accrues from 
investment profits and £32,946 from share 
premiums, the results for the year appear most 
satisfactory. The dividend is raised from 20 per 
cent. to 224 per cent. and £100,000 is placed to 
reserve. 


Rio Tinto Report 


The Rio Tinto Company suffered last year from 
the decline in the price of copper, which averaged 
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only £33 lls. 6d. per ton of electrolytic against 
£36 14s. 24d. in 1933, and trading profits fell from 
£501,600 to £453,533. The final profit on the 
year’s working is £55,114 and the preference 
dividend is short-earned by £26,000, reducing the 
amount to be carried forward to £376,722. The 
position has been clarified so far as some of the 
company’s holdings in associated companies is 
concerned, for the investment and general develop- 
ment fund of £1,000,000 has been employed to the 
extent of £600,000 in writing down certain items, 
the balance of £400,000 going to swell general 
reserve to £1,000,000. 


Dunlop Dividend 

The directors of the Dunlop Rubber Company 
sprang a surprise on the market, as they have done 
before, by declaring an unchanged dividend of 8 
per cent. The market had been going for 10 per 
cent. at least while even 124 per cent. was 
mentioned, and the £1 units of stock promptly fell 
to 43s., though later recovering to around 44s. 6d. 
Profits, despite the unchanged dividend rate, were 
well up at £1,687,687 compared with £1,512,866 
for 1933. 


COMPANY MEETING 


ARMY & NAVY STORES 


STEADY PROGRESS 


REPUTATION FOR HIGH QUALITY MAINTAINED 


HE ordinary general meeting of the Army & Navy 

Stores, Ltd., was held on Wednesday, the 10th inst. 

on the premises of the company in Howick Place, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Brig.-Gen. Sir Frederick Gascoigne, K.C.V.O., C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (the chairman and managing director of the com- 
pany), in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that he was able to report a definite increase in turn- 
over, resulting in a corresponding increase of net profit. 
Number and value of orders had been slightly on the up- 
grade during most of the year and they had had what must 
be regarded as an abnormally good Christmas trade con- 
sidering the present difficult period. 

There was available for distribution a sum of £209,071. 
It was proposed to pay a final dividend of 10d per share, 
making a total of 1s. 8d. or 12% per cent., the same as 
last year. After allowing for that, the subsidy to Pen- 
sions Redemption Fund of £14,772 and the grant to the 
Indian Good Service Fund of £5,000, there remained to 
carry forward £120,965. 


An Efficient Service 


The proportion of shareholders who obtained their re- 
quirements—or at any rate some of them—at the stores 
was gratifyingly large. There was now no more efficient 
service in London than their own for dealing with tele- 
phone orders. Orders for provisions and groceries by 
ten o’clock in the morning, either by telephone or per- 
sonally across the coynter, would automatically be 
delivered anywhere within a four-mile radius of the Stores 
in time for luncheon. The interests of those who lived 
further afield were also being looked after well. In many 
cases the numbers of deliveries in the week had been 
increased and the area extended. Free delivery in the 
Society’s vans was now given to places as far remote from 
London as Reading and Winchester. Although they en- 
deavoured to keep pace with the ever-changing needs of 
the times, there was one fundamental in which no change 
had been, or would be, made. That was in the Stores’ 
merchandising policy—good quality at the lowest possible 

tices, backed by as great a variety of goods as could be 

ound in any shop in England. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


CINEMA 
NAUGHTY MARIETTA 


By Mark Forrest 


er has been so overworked during the 

last half century in the English language 
as the superlative, so that it is no surprise to find 
that the new picture at the Empire is labelled ‘‘the 
greatest singing picture ever made.’’ This kind 
of nonsense only defeats itself and I hope by now 
that the public’s withers remain unwrung by this 
jargon. 


Naughty Marietta, which carries this sub-title, is 
an average picture upon which a great deal of 
money has been lavished. It opens with a certain 
amount of movement, but soon falls into that static 
complacency which is the peculiar mark of the 
majority of musical comedies. 


The plot has been used so often before, though 
not perhaps with the same background, that its 
slight twists and turns are as familiar as those in 
one’s own street. The beautiful princess won’t 
marry the well-born and rich ogre, so she flies, 
and just when she should be eaten by sharks or 
welshed by them, who should appear but that 
marvellous man, the handsome and honest soldier 
of fortune! No influence may prevail against him; 
no army may put him in chains, no force of nature 
subdue him so that he may ride out into a Holly- 
wood dawn with a Hollywood beauty on a Holly- 
wood horse. All this may be sufficient for some 
people, but a little variety would not come amiss. 


Some Fine Shots 


At the beginning, after we have been given a 
glimpse of Schumann’s lodgings which makes one 
wonder how he ever managed to compose any- 
thing, the escape of the Princess from France is 
well contrived, and there are some fine shots of the 
ship which carries her as one of the ‘‘ casquette ”’ 
girls to New Orleans. With her arrival in America 
most of the movement ceases abruptly, and we are 
back again in the traditional atmosphere of musical 
comedy where the inevitable happens with great 
deliberation. 


The music, however, is tuneful, and Jeanette 
Macdonald’s voice seems to have gained in depth, 
or perhaps she is being better recorded. With her 
is a newcomer in the person of Nelson Eddy who 
plays the soldier of fortune. He has a fine baritone 
voice and, having managed to keep his looks and 
his figure as well, a good deal more will be heard 
of him. These two sing well together, but the 
humour which is in the capable hands of Elsa 
Lanchester and Frank Morgan is very occasional. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
VICKI BAUM’S 


"LAC AUX DAMES” (a) 


(Martin’s Summer) 
with SIMONE SIMON 
and Viennese Prize Film “ ZERBROCHENE” (U) 
Commencing Monday, Ap:il 29th, “Son Autre Amour.” (A) 
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